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Control of public education in the United States is vested in the citizenry. 
Evaluation is a necessary function of control. The gap between occupational and 
general education must be narrowed by recognition that both may contribute to 
occupational choice, competence, and advancement, and also to the objectives of 
general education. As unsystematic as citizen evaluations have been, their effects 
upon occupational education have been great. Therefore, there is a need for a more 
equitable representation of the total public in the evaluation of occupational 
education and its consequent remodeling. The major purpose of citizen evaluations 
should be to influence the development of adequate public policies which would make 
possible more realistic and effective occupational education for all who would receive 
it in public institutions. Typically, evaluations have been of programs, teachers, 
students, and former students and facilities. There has been little attention to public 

C olicies and attitudes responsible for the conditions discovered, or to the processes 
y which public policies of occupational education are derived. Proposed procedures 
for a citizen evaluation are outlined. A 70*'page bibliography and reference list is 
appended. (DM) 
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PREFACE 



The problems and issues inherent in the evaluation of occupational 
education are multifarious. So, too, are the scope of evaluation and 
the points of departure from which evaluation may be attackad. It can be 
argued that there is not a system of evaluation, but systems of evalua- 
tion. Further, it may be argued that there is not an underlying theo- 
retical framework, but theoretical frameworks. Data from which decision 
makers in occupational education may base expanded and extended programs 
of necessity are derived from a variety of sources and approaches. 

Despite these statements, there is a definite need for an examina- 
tion of the problems and issues underlying the evaluation of occupational 
education from a broad panoramic perspective. Such a perspective is pre- 
sented in this Monograph. 

The author of the Monograph is a recognized authority and leader 
in occupational education. The perspective underlying the Monograph has 
been generated from a full and complete lifetime of dedicated service to 
occupational education by Dr. H. M. Hamlin, scholar, author, and re- 
searcher. He has retired from two institutions--as Chairman of the 
Department of Vocational, Technical and Practical Arts Education at the 
University of Illinois and as Professor of Education at North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh. He has served in many institutions, and 
has been a Research Consultant for the Program for Research and Develop- 
ment in Vocational-Technical Education at the University of California 
at Berkeley and Consultant to the Center for Research and Leadership 
Development in Vocational and Technical Education at the Ohio State 
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Universityc Currently he is Special Consultant to the Center for Occu- 
pational Education, which he was instrumental in establishing prior to 
his retirement from North Carolina State University. 

This Monograph emerged from a project entitled ’’Evaluation of Occu- 
pational Education,” v/hich was one of the six subject matter areas in- 
cluded in the original proposal for the Center for Occupational Education. 
The Center is indebted to Dr. Hamlin for this significant contribution to 
occupational education. 



John K. Coster, Director 
Center for Occupational Education 



FOREWORD 



Citizen evaluation of public occupational education is probably the 
most important factor affecting it. On the bases of their evaluations, 
citizens assign responsibilities for occupational education and provide 
or withhold funds, personnel, and facilities. 

This publication is designed to stimulate thinking and to promote 
discussion in the market places for ideas. It stresses the critical 
importance of evaluations by citizens, suggests issues with which citi- 
zens should be concerned as they evaluate, and offers suggestions for 
organizing and conducting citizen evaluations. 

It is regarded as a pioneering publication in a neglected field 
that should receive attention from those engaged in research and develop- 
ment . 

The typical tools of research will have only limited usefulness in 
this field. New approaches will have to be devised. Research will have 
to be linked closely to action. 

This publication aims only to present some of the most basic con- 
siderations. It is to be followed by projects in four states, sponsored 
by the Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University, 
in which detailed procedures will be worked out and tried. Communication 
with others who have similar interests is sought. 



H. M. Hamlin 
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SECTION I 



DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 



'JMl great revolutions are preceded by a revolution in the die- 

1 

t ionary,” Irving Bobbitt. 

j^valuate : "To examine and judge regarding worth, quality, significance, 

degree, or condition” (Webster's Dictionary). 

Values: Conceptions of desirable states of affairs utilized in selective 

conduct as criteria for preference, choice, or justification of pro- 
posed or actual behavior. (Adapted from Robin J. Williams, Jr. 

Annals of the American Adademy of Politi cal and Social Science 371 -I- 
2T7 May, 1967.) - ’ ' 

Occupational Education; Education designed to contribute to occupational 
choice, competence, and advancement. 

Education : Specialized education for an occupation other than 

a technical or professional occupation. 

Technical Education ; Specialized education for occupations ordinarily 
requiring two years of preparation beyond the high school which em- 
phasizes the science, mathematics, and laboratory procedures related 
to the occupations for which the students are preparing. 

Education for the P rofessions ; Specialized education for occupations 
requiring four or more years of college training. 

P ractical Arts : Subjects such as agriculture, business, home economics, 

and industrial arts which are considered to be a part of general edu- 
cation but which contribute to occupational choice, competence, and 
advancement , 

A r ea Schools ; Junior and community colleges, vocational schools, tech- 
nical institutes, branches of universities providing programs requir- 
ing less than four years, and high schools serving areas lar^^er than 
local school districts. 



^Quoted by Walter W. Heller 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 



> New Dimensions of Political Economy 
University Press, 1966), p. 18. 
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Generalized Occupational Education ; Education provided in the elementary 
schools and high schools which is intended to acquaint with the world 
of work, assist in the choice of an occupation, aid in planning spe- 
cialized vocational, technical, or professional education, and provide 
knowledge and skills usable in a variety of occupations. 

Organic Curriculum ; A curriculum combining and interrelating occupational 
and general education. 

Policy (for public education) : An integrated set of guiding principles 

for the operation of an educational agency over a long period, enacted 
by an official body: a governing board, a legislature, the Congress of 

the United States. 

Program (of a public educational agency) : A comprehensive plan, developed 

by a professional staff, designed to accomplish the purposes stated in 
official policy. 

Procedures (of a public educational agency) : Rules and regulations in 

keeping with official policy, formulated and adopted by a professional 
staff, for the day-to-day operation of the agency. 

Citizens Consulting Committee : A committee of lay citizens without legal 

authority advisory to a governing, body regarding policy or advisory to 
a professional staff regarding program and procedures or one having 
both functions. 







SECTION II 



OVERVIEW 

In the United States control of public education is vested in the 
citizenry. In exercising their control citizens must and do evaluate 
it. If there is conflict between lay citizens and professional educa- 
tors, the evaluations of the lay citizens or their representatives pre- 
vail . 

It is therefore essential that the judgments of citizens be soundly 
and fairly made. Thoughtful citizens, aware of the importance of occu- 
pational education, are asking for better means of judging it. 

Citizens are responsible for public policy for education. Their 

obligation is to develop "not rules for the passing hour, but principles 

2 

for an expanding future." 

Evaluations by citizens should be, primarily, evaluations of their 
own performance and that of their elected officials. There must not be 
occasions for blaming professional employees for circumstances beyond 
their control. The fair-minded citizens who can be recruited for eval- 
uations can be trusted to assign to the citizenry the praise or blame it 
deserves . 

Evaluations may conform to traditional concepts or they may open 
new horizons. The latter approach is suggested in this publication. 
Evaluation may be a major means of educating citizens (and professional 
educators) about the possibilities of occupational education. 

2 

Supreme Court Justice Benjamin Cardo.zo quoted in. News and 
Observer (Raleigh, North Carolina), October 13, 1967. 




New and Broadened Concepts are Needed 
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The improvement of citizen evaluation of public occupational edu- 
cation starts with the adoption of concepts and terminology which do not 
limit thinking as it is limited by concepts and terminology now commonly 
in use. Terms to be used in this publication have been defined on pages 
1 and 2. 

Underlying all useful attempts to improve evaluation is the con- 
cept that everyone is in need of some type of occupational education 
provided at the times it is needed. 

^kinking about evaluation is broadened and made more realistic 
when it is recognized that occupational education includes much more 
than the federally-aided program of vocational and technical education. 

Occupational education should be viewed as a continuum including 
the basic education essential for occupational competence, introduction 
to the world of work, vocational counseling, vocational education, tech- 
nical education, and education for the professions. 

Perspective in evaluation is gained when one looks at the entire 
range of public educational institutions from the nursery school through 
the university, including those for adult education, and decides what 
each unit should contribute. 

In such a view the public area schools loom large. They are devel 
oping rapidly and can be expected to become available everywhere. They 
are midway between the local schools and the college's and will have impor 
tant effects upon both. Because they enroll both full-time students and 
adults attending part-time, they may serve almost everyone at some time 



in his life. 
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The roles of the colleges and universities in occupational educa- 
tion must not be separated artificially from those of the local and area 
schools, especially at a time when more than half of the graduates of 
many high schools are attending colleges and 40 percent of those who 
attend do not remain to be graduated » A better balance between educa- 
tion for the professions, the specialty of the colleges, and education 
for the nonprofessional occupations must be sought. 

The gap between occupational and general education must be nar- 
rowed by recognition that both may contribute to occupational choice, 
competence, and advancement and also to the objectives of general educa- 
tion. 

Occupational education in the public schools and colleges cannot 
be evaluated accurately unless there is consideration of the much larger 
programs conducted privately and the programs of public agencies other 
than the schools and colleges. 

It is not enough to look at the personnel, program, facilities, 
and financing for occupational education or at the occupational perform- 
ance of graduates. There must be a search for the causes of the situa- 
tions discovered, particularly for defects in public policy for occupa- 
tional education for which citizens are responsible. 

The Special Role of Citizens 

Citizen evaluations compel decisions regarding the respective roles 
of citizens and educators. The most commonly accepted division gives lay 
citizens the responsibility for enacting policy and seeing it Is exe- 
cuted and professional educators the responsibility for advising about 
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and executing policy. Under this arrangement, the program and the pro- 
cedures ojf a school or college are the responsibility of its professional 
staff. They must, of course, be in line with official policy. 

Lay citizens are unable and incompetent to do all of the evalu- 
ating of occupational education that must be done. There must be day- 
to-day evaluation by the professional staff of the programs and procedures 
for which they are responsible, One function of citizens is to provide 
the staff with the time and means to make^>. these evaluations. School 
records and data collected by the professional staff are needed in citi- 
zen evaluations. One effect of citizen evaluations is to create a demand 
for data a staff can collect and may properly release for use in these 
evaluations . 

Citizen evaluations are ineffective unless the machinery is pro- 
vided for getting the recommendations from them considered and adopted 
by the official boards and the professional staffs. To insure favorable 
consideration by these groups there must be continuous liaison during an 
evaluation between the citizen evaluating group and those responsible 
for school policies, programs, and procedures. 

Values as Lodestars in Evaluation 

Basic to the whole evaluation process is some measure of agreement 
by lay citizens, boards, and staffs regarding the values to which occupa- 
tional education is to contribute. Section X indicates some American 
commitments which have high relevance to public occupational education. 
Experience indicates that it is possible to achieve more agreement about 
values and theit implications than is usually conceded. 
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Sharing Responsibilities for Citizen Evaluation 

The responsibilities of governing boards have become heavy. Many 
boards do not represent adequately their large constituencies. Citizens 
committees who advise boards of education have come into use to secure 
broader citizen participation and understanding and to relieve over- 
worked boards. Inevitably, these committees become involved to some 
extent in evaluation. Special citizens committees for evaluation have 
sometimes been used. Citizens committees are also used extensively in 
occupational education to advise professional staffs. An evaluation of 
occupational education involves attention to the organization and func- 
tioning of these committees. 

Citizen evaluation of occupational education sets the standards to 
which it may rise but may seldom exceed. Schools are handicapped when 
the citizens responsible for them do not know what good occupational 
education might accomplish or what occupational education in their own 
systems is accomplishing. Citizen evaluation, if well conducted, is per- 
haps the best means by which the thinking of key citizens can be modi- 
fied and the expectations of citizens generally. can be changed. 

Objective and Subjective Aspects of Evaluation 

To evaluate, as the definition suggests, is to judge regarding 
worth, quality, and significance. The subjective aspect of evaluation 
dominates the objective aspect. The dangers of subjective judgments are 
reduced when evaluators adhere to values long tested and accepted. Sub- 
jective judgments must always be tempered, to the extent that they can 
be, by objective facts. Everything that can be even crudely measured 
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should be measured, but measurement is a part of the evaluation process, 
not the whole of it. 

Lay-Professional Cooperation in Evaluation 

Much is known regarding the conditions required to provide good 
occupational education. What is known should be applied in evaluations. 
Citizen evaluators must avoid judgments based wholly on their own lim- 
ited information or wholly upon information provided b)' professional 
educators. The best evaluations result when lay citizens and profes- 
sional educators pool their knowledge. 

Much about occupational education is unknown by the professionals 
because there has been only limited experience in and study of some of 
its facets. Citizen evaluators should encourage adherence to tried and 
tested practices but should urge cautious advances into large and impor- 
tant areas now almost untouched. Research and development projects in 
new areas should be a part of every program of occupational education. 



SECTION III 



CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITIES IN EVALUATION: HISTORICAL AND LEGAL BASES 

The first public school systems in the United States were set up 
by "towns" in New England. Policy for them was made at "town meetings," 
which all citizens might attend. "School committees" were later es- 
tablished by the town meetings. Their only function was to evaluate 
the schools and report their evaluations at town meetings., These com- 
mittees evolved into local boards of education. 

Some boards of education are still responsible in various ways to 
city councils, county commissioners, mayors, and judges. All have their 
powers and the limitations upon their powers defined by their state legi- 
latures. The courts have given liberal interpretations of the powers of 
boards of education, holding that any power not denied them by the state 
can be exercised. 

Boards of education are creatures of their states. Board members 
are state officials even when they are elected locally. Boards may be 
dissolved or reorganized by state legislatures. 

Although the forms by which the evaluation function is exercised 
have changed, citizens have always retained it. They express their 
evaluations in the creation of public opinion, in the election of board 
members and other officials, in proposals for and reactions to legis- 
lation, and (most effectively of all) by providing or withholding funds 
for particular kinds of education. 

Governing boards are still responsible for evaluating the schools 
and colleges committed to them. Dr. Arthur H. Rice, former editor of 
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Nation' s Schools , has written recently that "the biggest responsibility 
of the school board today is to evaluate the program that has been brought 
to it by its professional staff or the program that it, as a board, has 
helped to plan, and then to evaluate the activities of the staff in achiev- 

3 

ing that program," 

Legislatures reflect their evaluations in appropriations and in 
other actions. Frequently they provide special evaluations and act upon 
their findings. Because legislators and members of governing boards 
have, or may have, decisive roles in the evaluation of public occupational 
education, great care should be exercised in choosing them. Education 
for their special responsibilities and information relevant to the deci- 
sions they face should be available to them. 

The Congress of the United States has authorized two major evalua- 
tions of vocational education, one reported in 1914 and one in 1962. 

These made major contributions to the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The latter act provides 
for evaluations each five years with reports to the Congress. The first 
of these evaluations is now under way and will be reported in 1968. 

Public education, once a local function, has become a function 
also of the state and national governments. Citizens exert pressure upon 
all three forms of government. Types of education neglected by a school 
district may be fostered by a state or by the federal government or both. 



3 

Arthur H. Rice, "School Boards Reach New Heights of Importance," 
Nation's Schools , 80:3:10, September, 1967. 
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A state has authority over all public education within it except 
as its authority is limited by the federal Congress and by rulings of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. There are great variations in 
the extent to which the states retain their authority over public edu- 
cation or delegate it. At various times and places the authority of the 
state has been almost completely retained or almost completely delegated. 
Presently there are great differences in the extent and nature of state 

control . 

There has been fcJ.ral aid to education since the national govern- 
ment was constituted and no federal-aid legislation has even been held 
unconstitutional. Recently federal appropriations for education have 
increased enormously. Aid has been provided for private as well as pub- 
lic schools and for educational agencies affiliated with no school 

system. 

Citizens wishing to exercise their evaluating function must find 
ways of influencing the local, state, and federal governments. As area 
schools are developed and interstate cooperation in education is prac 
ticed, additional arrangements for citizen participation in evaluation 
become necessary. 

Public Occupational Education is Conducted for the Benefit of the Public 

Evaluators may think that occupational education is conducted only 
to benefit individual students and employers. However, public education 
including public occupational education, is provided for the benefit of 
the public. The courts have consistently stated that this is the case. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont has commented as follows: "While most 

people regard the public schools as means of great personal advantage to 
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the pupils, the fact Is often overlooked that they are governmental means 
of protecting the state from the consequences of an Ignorant and incom- 

4 

patent citizenry." 

The Illinois Supreme Court has held that "the public school system 
of the State was not established and has not been maintained as a charity 
or from philanthropic motives."^ 

Dr. Newton Edwards, a leading authority on school law, has said 
that "the primary function of the public school, in legal theory at least, 
is not to confer benefits upon the individual as such; the school exists | 

as a state institution because the very existence of civil society demands 




Constitutional Barriers to the Development of Occupationa l Education 

Some states have written into their constitutions provisions which 
limit the development of the occupational education. 



The Missouri constitution, adopted in 1948, provides that funds 
for public schools will be used to serve only those under twenty-one 



years of age. It allows adult education "provided from funds other than 
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of the elements of agriculture, horticulture, stock feeding, and domestic 

science in the common schools of the State." It limits public education 

..8 

to children. 

Several state constitutions are being rewritten. It is incumbent 
upon citizens to see that they include general provisions favorable to 
the development of occupational education over a long period but exclude 
specific provisions which legislatures and governing bodies can better 
make as times and conditions change. 

Boards and Legislatures Which Go Beyond Their Policy-Makin g Function 

Although governing boards and legislatures are generally held to 
be responsible only for enacting policy, they have been permitted to go 
far beyond these functions. The Supreme Court of Vermont has set a pre- 
cedent for limiting board functions with the following ruling: 

"The law does not contemplate that the members of a board of edu- 
cation shall supervise the professional work of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. They are not teachers, and ordinarily, not qualified 
to be such. Generally they do not possess qualifications to pass upon 
methods of instruction and discipline. The law clearly contemplated that 
professionally trained teachers, principals, and superintendents shall 

9 

have exclusive control of these matters." 



8 lb id . . Article XLII, Sections 1 and 7. 

^Quoted by Robert R. Hamilton and E. Edmund Reutter, Jr., Legal 
Aspects of School Board Operation (New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teahcers College, Columbia University, 1958), pp. 38-39. 
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Complementary Development of Local, State» and National Citizen Evaluation 

There is real danger of conflict as the school districts, the states, 
and the national government apply differing criteria in the evaluation 
of occupational education. Currently there is much emphasis in Washington 
upon the cost-benefits approach to evaluation. This approach has a 
special appeal to businessmen and industrialists accustomed to estimating 
possible profits before making their investments. It is, however, a con- 
cept not easily applied to public education and its application in occu- 
pational education, the pahse of education to which it is apparently most 
applicable, could be disastrous. Elaine Exton, one of the most astute 
observers of the educational scene at Washington, has recently written: 

"The big question is, will state and local systems depend on the 
federal normative models for evaluating and changing the educational 
process or will they build models more appropriate to their individual 
needs and value judgments? If they fail to do this, they can expect that 
federal control of the schools will grow."^^ 

Citizen Evaluating Committees 

The individual citizen cannot possibly be informed about all of the 
types of public education which he may share in evaluating. Much of the 
discontent with citizen evaluation results from judgments citizens make 
with too little supporting evidence. If citizen evaluation is not to be 
discredited completely, responsibilities for evaluation must be delegated 

^ ^Infra . . Section VII. 

11 

Elaine Exton, "USOE Uses Computer Based Models to Evaluate Educa- 
tion," American School Board Journal , 154:1:44, January, 1967. 
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to carefully selected citizens who will give time to it and use the 

knowledge and wisdom of professional educators . 

The tasks of modern governing boards are so burdensome that they 

cannot possibly give to evaluation the attention it deserves. Their al- 
ternatives are (1) to rely on the judgments of the schools' professional 
staffs, (2) to call in outside evaluators, or (3) to use a system of 
citizens conmittees which has the help of the professional staff and 
outside consultants. All of these approaches are useful but the last of 
these alternatives is the most promising. It preserves citizen partici- 
pation in evaluation and provides both lay and professional judgments for 
the guidance of the citizenry. If it is to prove satisfactory, extreme 
care must be exercised in defining a committee’s functions and relation- 
ships and in choosing the members of the committee. 

There are proper questions about separating the evaluating function 
of citizens from their other functions which relate to public education. 

A general citizens' coimiittee could assume an evaluating function; it 
must either evaluate or depend on others' evaluations. Experience has 
shown, however, that a general committee has too many other responsibili 

ties to do a good job in evaluation. 

There is precedent for separating the evaluating function from 
other functions. Evaluations by neutral outsiders are a part of the 
educational systems of many countries and have been used widely in the 
United States. Evaluations by persons closely associated with school 
systems (boards, advisory committees, staff members) tend to be biased 
toward the programs offered. Like parents, they are often poor judges 
of their offspring. A spearate system of citizens committees for 
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evaluation has the added advantage of involving in school affairs another 
group of influential citizens who need to be educated about occupational 
education. 

There is a special advantage in using a separate organization for 
evaluating occupational education. The citizens advisory committees that 
have been used luive most frequently been set up by special fields: a 

craft committee for each of the trades taught, a committee of farmers for 
agricultural education, a committee of merchants for distributive education, 
and other committees for special fields. An evaluating committee should, 
as a very minimum, view all occupational education within a school system. 

If possible, it should be concerned also with the occupational education 
in a considerably larger area if it is to arrive at sound conclusions re- 
garding the program in a single district. An evaluating group of high 
ability and broad interests may be an effective check upon the specialized 
advisory committees. 

Whatever the arrangement for citizen participation in the evaluation 
of occupational education, responsibility for evaluation and the policy 
changes evaluations imply rests with the official governing bodies, each 
of which is responsible to its public. 

Legal Status of Citizens Committees 

Most citizens committees have no legal status. They are the crea- 
tures of the policy bodies which establish them or they exist, unauthorized 

by official bodies, as appendages to school systems. An exception is the 
requirement of the National Vocational Education Act of 1963 that each 
state receiving funds shall have an advisory committee. There is no re- 
quirement that the committee be composed of lay citizens. 
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Some citizens committees effective in evaluation are totally inde- 
pendent of school systems and attempt to make their evaluations count by 
influencing governing bodies and the public. 

The Attrition of Citizen Responsibilities in Public Education 

There is widespread concern, much of it unjustified, that the federal 
government is to take over public education. There is less citizen con- 
cern than there should be regarding the increasing influence of non- 
governmental agencies over the schools. 

Curricula and teaching aids are increasingly devised by private agen- 
cies, The schools have been found to be rich new markets for private enter- 
prise. Public school staffs, lacking time and funds for curriculum planning 
and the equipment and aids they need, welcome help from the outside. 

The principal reasons for increasing outside control of the schools 
are citizen apathy and, more commonly, lack of adequate means whereby 
citizens may express themselves about their schools. 

A contributing factor in some situations is the attempt by profes- 
sional educators to exclude citizens from decisions about the schools. 
However, exclusion is never total. Citizens hold the purse strings and 
have other effective ways of influencing public education. Often, after 
a long period of acceptance of things as they are., there are violent erup- 
tions of public opinion and major changes in the schools are made. Con- 
tinuing citizen participation, including participation in evaluation in 
cooperation with the professional personnel, is much safer and much more 
likely than citizen revolts to result in improved occupational education. 



Decentralization as a Means of Promoting Citizen ^rticipation 



Eighty-five percent of the population of the United States now lives 

in metropolitan areas, where citizen participation in public education has 

most deteriorated. There are attempts, here and there, to decentralize 

the large city systems. Rempson has recently stated well the case for 

decentralization, relating it to the need for improved occupational educa- 

, 12 

tion for youth and adults. 

Decentralization has also begun in the South where, for various 
reasons, an unusual amount of state control had developed. North Carolina 
provided in 1967 for local election of the members of school boards in 
most administrative units. Previously the General Assembly had chosen the 
board members. 

In the North and in the South, the members of racial and other mi- 
nority groups have had little part in determining policies for public edu- 
cation. As increasing numbers from these groups go to the polls, their 
participation in policy-making for public education can be expected to 
increase. One of their principal hopes is in public education and one of 
their chief grievances is the denial of the kinds of education they need, 
including education that will better fit them for employment. 

Dr, John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has recently said: "One thing we are going to have to do is restore a 

sense of community and participation at the local level, which is the only 
level that will have immediate meaning for large numbers of Americans 



Joe L. Rempson, "Community Control of Local School Boards," Teachers 
College Record . 67:7:571-578, April, 1967. 

^^Address presented at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, October 12, 1967. 



SECTION IV 



EFFECTS UPON OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION OF CITIZEN EVALUATIONS 

Uhsystematic as citizen evaluations have been, their effects upon 
occupational education have been great and frequently critical. 

Often the media through which citizens' evaluations are expressed 
have been lay advisory committees, provided and appointed by vocational 
educators or school administrators. In other cases group representa- 
tive of special interests have insisted that education better related to 
their businesses or industries be provided. When special interests have 
dominated, occupational education has been skewed so that some types are 
emphasized and other types are neglected. 

The conprehensive lay organizations interested in public education 
have not given occupational education the attention it deserved. Exam- 
ples of organizations which have persistently neglected it are the 
National Congress of Parents arid Teachers and the National School Boards 
Association. Their neglect has resulted in relative over-emphasis of 
other types of education and has paved the way for special interests to 
promote particular kinds of vocational-technical education. Recently 
two new organizations of citizens broadly interested in public education 
have been giving attention to occupational education: The Compact Among 

the States and the National Committee for Support of the Public Schools. 

Vocational Education in Agriculture has been supported and influ- 
enced by agricultural organizations. Home Economics Education has had 
strong backing from women's organizations. Industrial Education has 
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often been promoted by industrial and labor organizations. Distributive 
Education is beginning to receive important support from business. Edu- 
cation for the health occupations has supporters in the medical and 
nursing professions. 

The local and area schools have been affected by the evaluations 
of groups who do not find the products of the schools suited to their 
special needs and who can demand particular kinds of training. Such a 
group is perhaps most effective in an area with one industry or a limited 
number of industries. Where businesses and industries are more varied, 
those most insistent may have their needs met while others’ needs are 
neglected. 

Pressure groups are also effective at the state level. In many 
states separate systems of vocational and technical schools have been 
set up by state legislatures prodded by business and industrial interests. 
Usually they have been provided because these interests believe that the 
schools and colleges are not doing what they should be doing. Often they 
believe that the existing schools and colleges are incapable of providing 
the kind of education they want. 

Low estimates of the schools’ ability to provide vocational-technical 
education have also resulted in a variety of extra-school programs spon- 
sored and financed in part or wholly by the federial government. The first 
important move of this type was the establishment in 1914 of the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, Although the Service has been associated with 
the land-grant colleges, it has largely by-passed the local and area 
schools. Later programs include those under the Manpower act, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, and the area rehabilitation and redevelopment 
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acts. In recent years more federal money for education than ever before 
has been spent outside the "regular school system" but there have been 
increased efforts to include the schools with other agencies in broad 

programs . 

Many of the special agencies which have been set up at the insist- 
ence of pressure groups reflect over-simplified concepts of occupational 
education. There have been sad experiences in providing training in- 
tended to lead to employment for persons whose basic education has been 
inadequate. Legislators seem to be grasping the fact that education has 
to be improved across the board and from the kindergarten on if a com- 

petent labor force is to be produced. 

The foregoing comments illustrate the need for a more equitable 
representation of the total public in the evaluation of occupational 
education and its consequent remodeling. An obligation rests upon those 
responsible for the schools and colleges to secure representative citizen 

participation. 




SECTION V 



PURPOSES AND EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF CITIZEN EVALUATIONS 

The purposes and the expected outcomes of citizen evaluations have 
been implied in earlier statements. Perhaps they need to be stated more 
explicitly. 

The major purpose, as this author views it, would be to influence 
the development of adequate public policies which would make possible 
more realistic and effective occupational education for all who should 

receive it in public institutions. 

There are secondary purposes which may result in outcomes almost 

as Important: 

1. Acceptance by the citizenry of new and broader concepts 
of occupational education 

2. Integration of the efforts in occupational education of 
various public agencies and better definition of the 
relationship of public to private agencies 

3. Better use of the resources available for occupational 
education 

4. Closer agreement and improved cooperation between the 
citizenry and the professional educators 

5. Clearer relationships between "general" and occupational 
education and closer llalslon between those working in 
each field 

6. Development of arrangements for continuing evaluation by;, 
citizen and by the schools* professional staffs 
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Citizens are obligated to provide the conditions which make good 
occupational education possible, to indicate desirable and feasible 
objectives, and to support their desires with the funds and facilities 
needed. They cannot be intelligent in performing these functions with- 
out prior evaluation of the occupational education already available. 

The outcomes to be desired can be had only if the citizen evalu- 
ators are representative of the total citizenry. Their perspective must 
include all public education. They must see the important role of occu- 
pational education in each unit within the system of public education. 

The outcomes of evaluation will not be as great when occupational 
education is evaluated separately as they would be if it were included 
in an evaluation of all public education. Occupational education is so 
interwoven with other types of education that a separate study of it is 
artificial and misleading. Separate evaluations are warranted only when 
general evaluations are lacking or when occupational education is being 
slighted in the general evaluations conducted. 

Fair evaluation of the whole of public education is likely to lead 
to the changes which would most benefit occupational education. Occupa- 
tional education is severely handicapped by the organization provided for 
public education and by the means used to finance it. It is unlikely 
that major changes in organization and finance beneficial to occupational 
education will be made until the public is convinced that these changes 
would be good for all public education. 

Limited studies and widespread observation indicate that adults of 
middle age or older tend to think of vocational education as they knew 
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it when they were in school and vocational education was in its infancy. 

The concept of "occupational education" has not gained general acceptance 
in the profession and is almost unknown to laymen. There is reason to 
believe that it is a concept far more congenial to lay thinking than the 

concept of vocational education most laymen have. 

Oneoe the more generally held ideas is that vocational education 
is for the scholastically incompetent. Confirmation that this is the 
case has been provided in a current study in 42 states by the Program 
for Research and Development in Vocational -Technical Education, University 

of California at Berkeley. 

An evaluation of public occupational education should give attention 
to the concepts of it held by the citizenry and to the means for providing 
the public with the information about modern occupational education that 



it sorely needs. 



SECTION VI 



ISSUES FACING CITIZENS IN THE EVALUATION OF 
PUBLIC OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Citizens evaluating public occupational education face a multi- 
tude of difficult choices, which are Illustrated by the data and opin- 
ions which follow. Some of the Issues are these: 

1. What expenditure for occupational education Is justified? 

2. What Is Included In occupational education? 

3. Has public occupational education been badly organized? 

4. Should occupational education serve a community or a broader 
area? 

5. For whom should It be provided? 

6. Is occupational education serving our youth well? 

7. Has the Smith-Hughes Act been unduly Influential In determining 
the occupational education the schools provide? 

8. Is occupational education In the public schools well related 
to that conducted by other agencies? 

9. Has there been a resort to short-cuts In occupational education 
which do not take Into account the long, slow process of human 
development or the need for adaptability? 

10. Has there been too little recognition of occupational mobility 
and migration In providing occupational education? 

11. How adequate Is the occupational education provided by the 
smaller school systems? 
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12. What contributions to occupational education should be 
expected from the elementary shcools and the junior and 
senior high schools? 

13. What percentage of secondary-school pupils should be 
enrolled in vocational education courses? 

14. Should work experience be a part of secondary education? 

15. Should vocational education be eliminated from the 
secondary schools or be redirected? 

16. How important are the public area schools in providing 
vocational-technical education? 

17 . Are too many high school graduates going to college 
rather than to schools providing vocational and 
technical education? Are we spending too much on 
education for the professions in proportion to our 
expenditures for other forms of occupational education? 

18. Have we used too many of our resources in providing 
vocational education for youth under 16 years of age? 

19. Is sufficient attention given to the occupational education 
of adults? 

Can we provide job and career opportunities which utilize fully the 
talents and capacities of all Americans? What should be the contribution 
of public occupational education to this end? 

Comments on these issues from many points of view are included in 



the pages which follow. 
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What Expenditure for Occupational Education is Justified ? 

The most critical decisions about public education are frequently 
made when funds to support it are voted or withheld. 

The costs of public education have risen precipitately in recent 
years. Rough estimates would be $225 million in 1900, $8.5 billion in 
1955, and $40 billion in 1967-68. These costs are only those for the 
"formal" agencies of public education: elementary schools, secondary 

schools, area schools, and colleges. Other massive public costs are for 
education and training in the Armed Forces and the various programs of 
the federal and state governments conducted largely outside the schools 
and colleges. 

There is special concern about the expenditures for public occu- 
pational education. The costs of’ specialized vocational and technical 
education are high in comparison with those of some other types of edu- 
cation because there must be competition with business and industry for 
competent personnel, modern equipment is expensive, and class size is 
unusually small. Business and industry are already expending amounts 
estimated to be as high as $20 billion annually for the education of 
their personnel. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce has recently suggested that 
its members consider the allocation to vocational education of a larger 
percentage of the federal funds for education, pointing out that, of 
the $1.8 billion now provided, "only $260 million is authorized for 
vocational training in high schools, area vocational schools, community 
and junior colleges, and technical institutes." Continuing, the Chamber's 
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publication says "Logically, it would seem, this institution (the public 
School) would be the key mechanism in our efforts to train people for 
productive work. Instead a multitude of 'crash-type' programs have mush- 
roomed. Why?"^^ 

Higher costs of public education are in prospect. There are pre- 
dictions that the cost of the "regular" system of public education will 
rise from $40 to $70 billion during the next few years. Taxpayers' revolts 
are under way and more predictable. 

There have been recent signs that the taxpayers across the nation 
favor increases in the funds for occupational education though they may 
not favor increases for some other types of public education. They antic- 
ipate an economic return from occupational education that would justify the 
investments made. 

What is Included in Occupational Education ? 

Dorothy L. Moore would include "such things as! the socialization 
of the child which makes him willing to accept the responsibilities of 
work; social and communication skills of occupational significance; under- 
standing of the occupational mobility system and the occupational and 
social status systems; the relationship between education and occupational 
opportunities; the manner in which productive work is organized at pres- 
ent, and historically; and an understanding of the respecitve roles of 



U. S. Chamber of Commerce, "Vocational Education," Here's the 
Issue (Washington, D. C. : The Chamber, 1967), p. 1. 
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labor, management, and government in the modern economy, and how these 
evolved. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education has stated that 
"all education contributes to vocational competency . Explaining its 
stand, it has added: "Skills in reading, mathematics, and other general 

education fields are essential for acquiring specific vocational com- 
petencies and the higher levels of education needed for many occupations. 
It is therefore essential for the schools to increase their efficiency in 
teaching the fundamental school subjects to all students. The early 
school leaver who has not acquired the basic skills is not only unable 
to find satisfactory employment but is also greatly handicapped in 
acquiring specific vocational training as an adult, "17 

Harold L. Wilensky has gone further in stating that "the best voca~ 
tional education is a good general education, accenting basic literacy, 
disciplined work habits, and adaptabil ity . "18 His view is that the fron- 
tier programs of vocational education in the United States--those reflect- 
ing vocational goals appr-opriate to our modern society--are built upon a 
solid general education, 

\ 

^Dorothy L. Moore, A Preliminary Draft of a Stddy of Vocational 
Educat ion in Hawaii Public Secondary and Voca tional Echools (Part II, 

Honolulu, Hawaii; Legislative Reference Bureau, University of Hawaii 
1966) , p. 2, ‘ ’ 

^^anel of Consultants on Vocational Education, Education for a 
Changing World o f Work (Washington, D. C, : U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963), p. 5. 

^^ Ibid . , p. 5. 

18 

HaiDld L. Wilensky, "Careers, Counseling, and the Curriculum," 

The Journal of Human Resources , 2:1:33-34, Winter, 1967. 



Dr. William P. McLure of the University of Illinois believes that 

"the teachers of language arts may contribute as much, if not more, to 

the vocational competence of a high school graduate than the teachers 

19 

of 'vocational' courses." \ 

Various efforts are under way to provide "organic curricula" com- 
bining general and vocational education or "generalized occupational 
education to precede specialization in a particular vocational or tech- 
nical program. Morgan and Bushnell have proposed a framework for an' ,, 
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organic curriculum. Face and his associates are designing a high school 
curriculum intended to produce a better understanding of industry, The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is working upon a broader approach 
to the planning of secondary-school programs in occupational education. 

An extensive program at the Ohio State University is redesigning 
the content in Industrial i\rts. One year in the program is devoted to 
the construction industry. 

\ 

V 



William P. McLure, Federal Policy and the Public Schools (Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; American Association of School Administrators, 1967), p. 7 
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Robert M. Morgan and David S. Bushnell, "Designing on Organic 
Curriculum (Washington, D. C. : Bureau of Research. U. S. Office of 
Education, 1967), 16 pp, (Mimeographed.) 
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Wo L. Face, E. R. F. Flag, and R. S. Swanson, "A Conceptual 
Approach to the Study of American Industry," American Vocational'vTournal. 
40:3:15-17, March, 1965. 
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^ ^ ^ J ^ nal^Re p o ^t of the Summer Study on Occupational. Vo cational. 

T e^ c hnical Edu cation (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Institute of T'ech- 

nology, 1965), 121 pp. 





The Division of Vocational Education, New Jersey State Department 

of Education, is conducting a project, funded by the Ford Foundation, 

23 

called "Technology for Children." 

Has Public Occupational Education Been Badly Organized? 

Dr. John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

24 

has said that "our aspirations have outrun our organizational abilities." 

On another occasion he mkde the following comments, which have important 
implications for occupational education: "The old system of governmental 

arrangements — ^unmanageable city government, disjointed relations between 
federal, state and local levels, and uncoordinated federal programs — is 
dying. . » . But the new system has not yet taken shape, and that fact 

is of critical importance for our future. It means that we still have 

V, • h25 

major choices. 

Seven volumes on educational reorganization, administration, and 

finance are now being prepared by the American Educational Research 
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Association for release in 1969. 



^\obert Worthington, "Planning and Strategies for Developing 
More Effective Teacher Education Programs," Institute on Critical 
Issues in Vocational and Technical Teacher Education in Small Colleges 
and Universltites . A. P. Bell, editor. (Center Seminar and Conference 
Report No. 8. Raleigh, North Carolina: Center for Occupational Edu- 
cation, North Carolina State University, 1967), pp. 54-60. 

^^John W. Gardner, "The Administration: A Sense of What Should 

Be," Time . 89:21, January 20, 1967. 
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Elaine Exton, "A Time for School Boards to Study the New Federal 
Partnerships," American School Board Journal . 154:3:43, March, 1967. 

The Department and Graduate School of Education, Newsletter . 
University of Chicago, June, 1967, p. 5. 
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Should Occupational Education Serve a Coirnnunity or a Broader Area ? 

Dr. Grant Venn has stated that "the choice among occupational of- 
ferings is in the hands of local boards and administrators, who are under 
pressure to tailor the program to the more immediate needs of the local 
(tax-paying) industry. On the other hand, the industrial complex of the 
nation is being made and remade so swiftly, and plant and worker mobil- 
ity are so high that narrow, local training may have short relevance for 
the new workers. This again points to the need for a more broadly based 
vocat ional -technical education, one consonant with long-term regional and 
national manpower demands. 

For Whom Should Occupational Education be Provided ? 

Dr. John W. Gardner has cited the need of educating all to the lim- 
its of their possibilities. His comment has special relevance for occu- 
pational education: "A society such as ours has no choice but to seek 

the development of human potentialities at all levels. It takes more 

than an educated elite to run a complex, technological society. Every 

28 

modern, industrialized society is learning that hard lesson. " 

Me. Terry Sanford, former Governor of North Carolina, writing of 
his experiences as governor, has said: "It was and must always be our 

purpose to develop a system of schools which neglects no child and dis- 
regards no talent. If the old ways didn't work, or weren’t fully effective, 

27 

Grant Venn, Man, Education, and Work (Washington, D. C.rAmerican 
Council on Education, 1964), p. 33. 

28 

John W. Gardner, Excellence (New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 
Inc. , 1961) , p. 77. 
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we couldn’t give up. We had to try again, or redesign, or go another way, 

„29 

for we could not waste the resources of the state." 

The New York State Board of Regents has announced that its policy 

is "to provide appropriate occupational education for state residents of 

30 

varying ages, education, and needs, wherever they live. 

The American Association of School Administrators adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution in February, 1967: "Vocational-technical education 

should receive the emphasis and respect it deserves and should be avail- 
able to all who by inclination and talent need such opportunity." 

The national Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, which 
reported in 1962, found that vocational education was not available in 
enough high schools. In a special study by the Panel of 3,733 public 
high schools in six representative states it was found that only 5 per- 
cent offered trade and industrial courses and less than half offered 

courses in homemaking or vocational guidance. The Panel also found that 
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students were not being prepared for a sufficient variety of jobs." 

Disparities among the states in enrollments in the various voca- 
tional programs are striking. In 1963-1964, California enrolled 651 in 



^^Terry Sanford, But What About the People? (New York: Harper and 

Row Publishers, Inc., 1966), p. 45. 

^^John A. Roeder and H. M. Hamlin, "New Designs in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education: Part III — The Northeast," American Vocational 

Journal , 42:4:18, April, 1967. 

^^Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, op,, cit . . p. xvii. 
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in distributive education for each 100,000 of its 1960 population; 

Virginia, 522; and Florida, 401 while Alabama enrolled 36 and Con- 
32 

necticut, 21. 

Only one in each 33 adults reported in the 1960 labor force of 

the Nation was enrolled in a federally-aided vocational or technical 

33 

program in 1963-64. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has be- 
come concerned about the neglect of vocational education in the suburbs 
of the Great Cities. In its recommendations for State legislation to 
be enacted in 1967, the Commission states that "relative to their popu- 
lation, suburban areas have almost as great a need as their central 
city for new and specialized vocational education programs to train 

dropouts and near dropouts and retrain adults who are undereducated or 

34 

whose education has become obsolete." 

The Committee on Economic Development has noted that "almost 

half of all Independent school districts have less than 50 pupils" and 

that "even within the nation's standard metropolitan statistical areas 

some 600 of the 6,000 independent school districts had less than 50 
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pupils in 1962 and an equal number had between 50 and 150." The 



U. S. Office of Education, A Review of Activities in Federally 
Aided Progr a ms of Vocational-Technical Education, Fiscal Year 1964 
(Washington, D. C. : The Office, 1966), p. 45. 

^" 'ibid . , p . 47 . 
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Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1967 Leg- 
islature Program of the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
(Washington, D. C.: The Commission, 1967), p. 528. 
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Modernizing Local Government (New York: Committee on Economic 

Development, 1966), pp. 31-32. 



difficulties in providing comprehensive programs of occupational edu- 
cation in these schools are obvious. 

Has Occupational Education Served Our Youth Well ? 

From a Bureau of the Census survey in 1964 of 17,000 households 
in 357 parts of the country, it was estimated that there were more 
than three million high school dropouts in the age group 16 to 21 or 
about 45 percent of the out-of-school youth under the age of 21.^^ 

The President’s Committee on Youth Employment reported in 1963 
that unemployment among teenage Negro youth was double that of white 
youth 0 It predicted that, if the rate of unemployment of youth should 
persist, the number of unemployed youth in 1970 would be close to 1.5 
milliono^^ It has since fallen slightly. 

The AFL-GIQ American Federationist stated in 1963 that "large 
scale unemplojmient among the younger generation can have disastrous 
results" and that "even now. , . it has all the makings of ’social 
dynamite. ’ 

Dr. Franklin Bobbitt warned in 1941 that "it is not improbable 
that a world organized to keep youths out of work until an unwholesomely 



36Dorothy M. Knoell, Toward Educational Opportunity for All 
(Albany, New York: Office of the Executive Dean for Two-Year Colleges, 

1966), pp. 51-52. 

37president ’s Committee on Youth Employment, The Challenge of 
Jobless Youth (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1963), p. 2. 
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emotionalized juvenility has set as their final characters is organized 

39 

for its own self-destruction." 

Has the Smith-Hughes Act Been Unduly Influential in Determining the Occu 
national Education the Schools Provide ? 

Dr. Grant Venn believes that it has been. He has said: "The 
essentials of our present structure of vocational education are embodied 
in the Smith-Hughes Act. It seems odd that a study of a field closely 
related to a constantly and dramatically changing world of work must pay 
for much attention to a Federal statute more than forty-six years old. 

A study of the land-grant institutions of today, for example, would make 
only nostalgic reference to the Morrill Act of 1862."^® 

Is Occupational Education in the Public Schools Well-Related to That 
Conducted by Other Agencies ? 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has recently called his Department 
"the largest single educational complex the world has ever possessed," 
adding that the Armed Services provide enlisted men with training in 
some 1,500 skilled occupations."^^ 

Dr. Grant Venn has called for "an appropriate division of labor 
between education and industry with education doing what it can do best 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941), p. 395. 
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Steven M. Spencer, Saturday Evening Post . 40:98, February 25, 
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(educate more broadly for a life of work and citizenship) and industry 

42 

doing what it can do best (train for the specific jobs). " 

Galbraith has urged care in relating education to industry: "One 

is led to inquire whether education remains education when it is chained 

43 

too tightly to the wheel of the industrial system." 

The Congress has approved a budget of $283,611,455 for vocational 
and technical education in .the public schools in 1967-68 and $358,487,000 
for manpower development and training. The latter is mainly in an out- 
of-school program. 

Faucett has pointed out that employers, trade associations, and 
employee associations cannot be expected to provide vocational education 
that goes beyond the goals of their organizations and hence must be sup- 
plemented by public agencies. 

The President of the United States Chamber of Commerce stated in 
February, 1967, that "it has been predicted that in 1975 three-fourths 
of our labor force will be producing goods and services that have not 
yet been developed." He warned that "unless educa tors--and other pri- 
vate and public policy makers --demonstrate unusually keen foresight, our 
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future economic and technological achievements could be tarnished by a 
large and growing reserve of inadequately or inappropriately prepared 

1 11^6 
workers. 

Has There Been Resort To Short-Cuts in Occupational E ducation Which _do 
not Take into Account the Long, Slow Process of Human Development or 
the Need for Adaptability? 

Dr. Henry David of Columbia University believes that this is the 
case. He has written: "It may be immediately useful to an industry 

which dominates a community to influence the character of high school 
vocational education in order to help satisfy its labor needs. But this 
course may prove costly over the long run if major changes occur in tech- 
nology ^ product, or plant location. Not so long ago, employers thought 
it desirable that the curricula of engineering schools should prescribe 
early specialization, so that their graduates would fit readily into the 
existing structure of jobs and tasks. Over the longer run, however, this 
policy exacted a high price in engineers who lacked the intellectual 
foundations and the flexibility to acquire new skills and undertake new 

functions. 

"Inadequate understanding of the process of manpower development 
and slighting of the factor of time as a key variable in that process 
and in policy-making help to explain the predilection of so many Americans 



A. Wright, "Education and Learning," quoted by Wilbur J. 
Cohen, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, 373:79-101, September, 1967. 
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for 'crash programs' to solve the most complicated manpower— one would 
do better to say human-problems. 

Has There Been too Little Recognition of Occ u pational Mobility and. 
Migration in Providing Occupational Education? 

The U. S. Department of Labor has stated that "each State's popu- 
lation includes large numbers of people born and raised elsewhere in the 
country" and that "more than 25 percent of the Nation's population lives 
in a different State than the State in which they were born." The State 
with the largest percentage of in-migrants has received almost 70 per- 
cent of its population from other States. A majority of the people in 

seven states were born in other states. In another nine states, a third 

48 

or more of the population was born out-of-State. 

Many of the facts regarding mobility and migration as they relate 
to occupational education have been brought out in the report of a semi- 
nar conducted by the Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina 
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State University, April, 1966. 

Dr. Walter W. Heller has said recently that "inequality plus mo- 
bility means that no community is immune to the effects of substandard 



Henry David, Manpower Policies for a Democratic Society (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1965), pp. 106-107. 

^^U. S. Department of Labor, Selected Manpower Indicators for 
the States (Washington, D. C. : The Department, 1963), p. 19. 

^^H. G. Beard, (ed.). National Vocational-Technical Education 
Seminar on Occupational Mobility and Migration (Center Seminar and 
Conference Report No. 2, Raleigh, North Carolina: Center for Occupa- 

tional Education, North Carolina State University, 1966.), 236 pp. 
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education. 
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The effects of substandard occupational education would be 



among those most quickly detected. 



The implications of migration for occupational education become 



more clear when data for the labor force of the United States are viewed. 

Almost a third (32.4) percent of the labor force in 1960 was living in 

states other than those in which they were born. The mobility of skilled 

and professional workers is higher than the average for the entire labor 

force. Only 55.6 percent of the craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

and only 56.1 percent of professional, technical, and kindred workers 

^ u 51 

were living in I960 in the states which they were born. 



foregoing data do not take account of intrastate migration. Xt 
is well established that migration increases with increased years of 
schooling. Since the level of education is rising rapidly, increased 
migration is to be expected. 



How Adequate is the Occupational Education Provided by the Smaller 
School Systems ? 

The Research Division of the National Education Association reported 
in 1963 the offerings in a sampling of the 9,064 high schools in the 
United States with enrollments under 300. Enrollments were under 100 in 
2,121 schools and under 200 in 3,798 schools. There was no Distributive 
Education in 92.5 percent of the schools with enrollments under 300. 

More than 35 percent had no Home Economics. Thirty-seven percent had 



^^Walter W. Heller, New Dimensions of Political Economy (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1966), pp. 122-123. 
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U. S. Census of Population: Occupational Characteristics 

(Washington, D. C. : Bureau of the Census, 1961), pp. 111-112. 
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no offerings in Industrial Arts. Ninety-five percent lacked full-time 
counselors. Business Education was best represented in these schools; 

99 percent taught typing. 

Even in the fields in which these subjects were provided, the 
offerings were frequently limited. Some schools offered as little as 
one semester of Home Economics. Courses in office machinery, account- 
ting, electrical work, and metal work were rare. 

It is interesting that Business Education and Industrial Arts, 
which were conducted without federal aid at the time of the study, were 
the subjects most generally represented in the small high schools. 

Ninety-eight percent of the small high schools studied were in 
communities with populations under 10,000 and 71 percent were in com- 
munities with populations under 2,500, yet only 50 percent provided 
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courses in vocational agriculture. 

A study reported in 1966 by the George Peabody College for Teachers 

indicated that 59 percent of the high school students in 11 southern 

states had no opportunity to enroll in trade and industrial courses, 

46 percent has no courses in agriculture available, and 38 percent lacked 

53 

access to industrial arts. 



National Education Association, Research Division, Small 
High Schools (Washington, D. C. : The Association, 1963), 120 pp. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, High Schools in the South (Nashville, Tennessee: 
The Division, 1966), p. 59. 



What Contributions to Occupational Education Sh ould bs Expected From the 
Elementary Schools and the Junior and Senior Hig h Schools? 

Public Education Association of New York City has recently rec“ 
ommended that the responsibility for providing vocational exploration 
should be transferred from the junior to the senior high schools and 
that students be advised to defer, when possible, specialized and ad- 
vanced training in vocational skills until after high school. It has 
proposed work-exploratory programs and vocational foundation courses 
covering broad areas for the senior high school and the elimination of 
instruction in specific job skills. The Association urged that the 

schools maintain direct contact with every student until he is 21, em— 

54 

ployed full-time, or enrolled in another educational institution. 

What percentage of secondary school students should be enrolled in 

vocational courses? Dr. Grant Venn has reported that between 1950 and 

1960 secondary school attendance in the United States increased some 

50 percent while enrollments in the Federal vocational-technical program 

55 

rose 10 o 7 percent. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has recently 

recommended that the numbers enrolled should be greatly Increased, per- 

56 

haps to 40 to 50 percent of the high school population. 

^^Committee on Education, Guidance, and Work, Reorganizing Second- 
ary Education in New York City (New York: Public Education Association, 

1963), pp. 24-25c 

^^Venn, op . cit . , p« 29. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, Educating 
for Work (Washington, D. C. : The Association, 1967), p. 110. 
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Dr. Harold C. Howe, II, believes that "it is imperative that secon- 
dary education train the majority of students to work for a living with 
the same care it devotes to the minority who go on to work for a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree . « . . Secondary education is going to have to 
bring vocational training into the comprehensive high school, involve 

business and industry in truly effective curriculum development, and make 

57 

all or a part of this curriculum available to every student." 

Dorothy L. Moore offers a radically different approach, saying that 

"geniune occupational objectives can be offered as a temporary measure in 

specific programs open only to persons who are irremediably alienated from 

the educational system and who need training in order to become employable, 

but such programs should not be treated as a regular part of the secondary 
.,58 

program. 

Harbison and Myers have contrasted the occupational education needed 
in the secondary schools of "advanced countries," such as the United States, 
with that needed in less advanced countries. They have commented as fol- 
lows about secondary education in advanced countries: "Continuous tech- 

nological changes in the society require a broader secondary education 
with a solid base in science and mathematics, as well as in other, liberal 



^^Harold Howe II, "The Neglected Majority, " Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals , 51:319:41-42, May, 1967. 
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Dorothy L. Moore, A Preliminary Draft of a Study of Vocational 
Education in Hawaii Public Secondary and Vocational Schools (Part III, 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Legislative Reference Bureau, University of Hawaii, 

1966), pp. 33-34. 
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thoughts. A narrow vocational or technical secondary education will not 

assure the personal and occupational flexibility which an advanced country 

59 

requires of its human resources." 

Should Work Experience be Provided as a Part of Secondary Education? 

Margaret Mead has said that "in thinking about an effective educa- 
tional system, we should recognize that the adolescent's need and right 

to work is as great as (perhaps greater than) his immediate need and 

..60 

right to study. 

A survey by Nationi's Schools of innovative practices in 7,237 
regionally accredited secondary schools, reported in its issue of April, 
1967, showed that 46.7 percent of these schools had some sort of work- 
study program, broad or limited. 

Should Vocational High Schools be Eliminated? 

Alonzo G. Moran is one among many who have recommended the elimi- 
nation of separate vocational or technical high schools: "In view of 

the rapidly changing nature of the skills required by Industry and the 
dearth of qualified teachers, I am of the opinion that industry is bet- 
ter equipped to do the needed vocational training than the average run- 
of-the-mill vocational high schools. Two-year technical Institutes for 
high school graduates, closely connected with Industry or labor organi- 
zations, appear to offer more promise of supplying skilled workers for 



Frederick Harblson and Charles A. Myers, Education, Manpower , 
and Economic Growth (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964), p. 170. 
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Margaret Mead, "A Redefinition of Education," NEA Journal , 
48:7:17, October, 1959. 
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industry. I predict that it will not be long before we are forced to 

recognize the speed with which the programs, facilities, and faculties 

61 

of the technidal high schools become obsolescent." 



Should Vocational Education be Eliminated from the Secondary Schools 
or be Redirected ? 

Dorothy L. Moore has given her reasons for eliminating vocational 
education from the high schools of Hawaii "with all deliberate speed , , , 
There is a feeling of pessimism and failure at the secondary level due 
to the fact that the system attempts to accomplish too much. A refocus- 
ing on the central educative task, leaving specific occupational prepara- 
tion to the post-high school years, would free the energies and resources 
of the high schools for their task. The evolving facts of economic life 
in the nation and in Hawaii emphasize the inadvisability of early voca- 
tional directing of children. First, the labor market for persons who 
have not yet reached adulthood is diminishing so that it becomes impera- 
tive to keep young people in school longer. This fact provides a golden 
opportunity for furthering the general education of all youth; the oppor- 
tunity should not be missed. Secondly, the impact of technological change 
can be expected to raise increasingly the educational level demanded by 
the labor market, so that a solid secondary program of general education 

will increasingly be a prerequisite to success in occupational programs 
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which are relevant to actual labor market demands." 
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Alonzo G. Moran, "Employment and Public Policy," Public Policy and 
Manpower Resources (New York: Columbia University Press, 1964), p. 102. 
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Moore, op . cit . , pp. 2-5. 
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Dr. Grant Venn takes an opposing view, holding that "high schools 
should establish vocational education programs which offer all youth 
leaving high school marketable skills or preparation for further occu- 
pational educationo" He recommends that "programs preparing youth to 
continue vocational and technical education after high school graduation 

should be of the same quality and availability as the college-preparatory 

„63 

curricula now available. 

Hnw Important Are Public Area Schools In Providin g Vocational-Technical 
Education ? 

Norman C. Harris believes that comprehensive area schools will be 
"the hub of the whole vocational system of tomorrow." He says that "the 
national trend is in this direction, and the reasons for it are clear. 

Most of the individual high schools cannot offer the variety of programs 
needed. More and more vocational- technical courses beyond the high school 
level are needed. The public favors later initial employment than at 
high school graduation. Employers favor the older employee and the one 
who has taken his vocational training in a post-secondary institution. 

The post-secondary institution will have better facilities and a more 
specialised staff in many fields than the high schools can have. For 
these reasons, more and more youth, when post— secondary education is 
available to them, are likely to postpone their vocational training un- 
til after high school graduation. Adults tend to favor the post-secondary 
institution over the high school for their training and retraining for 



Venn, 0 £, cit . , pp. 166-167. 
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the additional reasons that the teaching methods and the professional 
climate may be more to their liking." 

Only limited opportunities for vocational-technical education are 
available in the junior colleges of many states. In 1965-66, ten states 
enrolled 143,405 of the 170,265 enrolled in federally-aided programs in 
these institutions, Almost 37 percent of these were in California, ^ 
There we;i e additional enrollments in voc aticnal-technicai courses in 
area schools in the 15 to 20 states which have systems or vocational 
schools separate from the junior and community colleges,. 

Are Too Many High School Graduates Going to College Rather Than to 
Vocational and Technical Schools ? ^ 

The Ur S. Department of Labor has reported that in October, 1962, 
half of the 1,850,000 high school graduates in 1962 were in college but 
only 8 percent were in technical, secretarial, and other special schools. 

Have We Used Too Many of Our Resources in Providing Vocational Education 
for Youth Under 16 Years of Age ? 

Dr, David Snedden wrote in 1938: "Because of certain fundamental 

weaknesses and sentimentalities in cur theories of sccial needs for 



Norman C, Harris, Education and Training for the World of Work 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan: The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 

1963), p, 3, 

U. S„ House of Representatives, General Subcommittee on Education, 
Hearings _on the Vocational Education Amendments of 1966. 2vols., (Washington, 
D. C. : U, S. Government Printing Office, 1967), pp, 667-668. 
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U. S., Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special 
Labor Force Report. No. 32 (Washington, D. C. : U. S, Government Printing 

Office, 1963), pp. 1-2. 
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vocational education, we have spent altogether too much time and effort in 
trying to provide opportunities for boys and girls between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, thus ignoring a variety of tendencies in American 
economic and psychological life all pointing to the desirability of 
commencing vocational training only when greater maturity has been 
at tamed o o * 

"We have also failed to differentiate and study the numerous 
vocations which can normally be entered only after prospective workers 
have attained at least the full maturity of manhood, if not the respon- 
sible character of early middle life . . u . 

"We have failed to make clear to the public and even to educational 
administrators that for the majority of vocations it would be necessary 
to provide no more than a few— —from ten to a score— —of vocational schools 
for a state, even if all of the recruits to the vocation were expected to 
take full-time vocational training in advance of entry upon productive 
work . c » o 

"When our leaders in vocational education shall have seen through 
the complexities of the social economy and the social psychology of their 
subject, they will find that, taking America as a whole, there is far 
gxea ter—naed—of— f-u-1-1- c4iiie-c^ncentTa ted“voua1:loiil^ s chooTs^ for persons 

from twenty to thirty years of age than for those from fifteen to 

^ "67 

twenty . 
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David Snedden, "The Vocational- Education Movement: A Critical 

Inventory of Policies," Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education , 
Edwin A. Lee, editor (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), pp. 367- 

368, 375c 
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Is Sufficient Attention Being Given to the Occupational Education of 
Adults? 

Following a comprehensive national study in which he discovered 
that "about one-third of adult education studies are in the vocational 
field," Johnstone has made these comments regarding the future develop- 
ment of adult education. 

"America is likely to experience an adult education explosion 
within the next decade or so. The typical participant today is young, 
urban, and well-educated, and this is exactly the type of person who 
will be around in greatly increased numbers about ten years from now. 
Just as in the fifties and sixties the regular school system has had 
to tool up rapidly to accommodate the greatly increased numbers of young 
people in the population, so too in the seventies the field of adult 
education will experience increased demands as this population cohort 
moves into the social and demographic categories where greatest use is 
made of adult education. Moreover, because formal education has such a 
strong impact upon participation rates, the likelihood of increased num- 
bers of older participants is also quite strong. More fifty, sixty, and 
seventy-year-olds will engage in educational pursuits twenty years from 
now because at that time the educational attainment of the people in thes 

age brackets will, on the average, be considerably higher than it is 
today. 



^®John W, 
National Opinion 
137. 



C. Johnstone, Volunteers for Learning (Chicago: 
Research Center, University of Chicago, 1963), pp. 132, 
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Dr. ^:jrant Venn has pointed out that ov 
"is not well geared to this broader |dea of c 
he says, "it emphasizes the concept of full- 



r present educational s;ystem 
continuous learning." Instead, 
ime education, over a set 



period of time, with a prescribed program of courses, ending at a set 

terminatiori data. It is based on the outdatjed concept that most people 

I 

, if 

can be eduiiated during the period of youth./; By contrast, a good vdca - 



tiorial or ftechnical program will have as maj|iy (or more) students dfing 



extension work as are doing preparatory woijk; this goal has been achieved 
in many of the existing programs. 

Mr. Joe L. P».empson in discussing means of using the schools ro im- 
prove the' situations in depressed metropolitan areas has urged job train- 
ing for adults: "We can hardly expect the community to meet its responsi- 

bilities to children when, day to, day, its energies are exhausted by the 
problems --objective and psycho logical--attending unemployment and under- 



employment .... I do not think that qualit^ education for the minority 
group child can be achieved without making the^ community more effective in 
carrying out its responsibilities to the child. And what better way to 
do this than by raising the community's educational level and, integral 
to this, its occupational level as well?"^® 

The U. S. Department of Labor found in a study reported in 1954 
that more than half of the members of the labor force of the country 
22 to 64 years of age in 1954 who had spent less than three years in 
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Venn, op. cit. , p. 151. 

^®Joe L. Rempson, "Community Control of Local School Boards," 
Teachers. College Record , 68:7:571-578, April, 1967. 
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college claimed to hjive received no formal job training. Seven out of 
ten reported no formal training for their current jobs.^^ 

f. 

{ 

Can We Provide Job .^md Career Opportunities Which Utilize Fully the 

t 

Talents and Capacities of all Amerj^cans? What Should be the Contri - 
bution of Public Occupational Education to This End? 

Support is coming from several quarters for regular inventories 
of the social sitisation in the United States to be added to those of the 
economic situation. A bill is currently before Congress which would 

f 

provide these inventories. In a communication to President Johnson j Dr. 
Wiftlliam Graham and Dr. Daniel Bell have said? "No society in historys 
haA, as yet 3 made a coherent and unified effort to assess those elements 

in society which facilitate and which bar each individual from realizing 

\ 

\ 

to the fullest extent possible his talents and abilities ^ in order to 
allow him to find a job, or establish a career commensurate with his 
talents, to live a full and healthy life equal to his biological poten- 
tial, to establish the conditions for an adequate standard of living 
which allows him to live a civilized fashion, and which provides a physi- 
cal and social environment which enhances his sense of life. We believe 

that these aims are implicit in the American purpose. We believe that 
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means of realizing them are possible. 



^^Alice M. Rivlin, "Critical Issues in the Development of Vocational 
Education," Unemployment in a Prosperous Economy , William G. Bowen and 
Frederick H. Harbison, editors (Princeton, New Jerseys Princeton University, 
1965), p. 153. 

^^Quoted by M. Gross and Michael Springer, "A New Orientation in 
American Government Annals of American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences , 371sll, May, 1967. 
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Former Governor Terry Sanford of NortM Carolina has recently stated 

it 

that "the major use of government, throughout American history, has been 
to expand and develop opportunity-"^^ Occilpational education is being 
mentioned more and more frequently as a ma||jor means to this end. 
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Terry Sanford, Storm Over the States (Ne»;j York^ McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. , 1967) , p. ll. 
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SECTION VII 



EVALUATIVE CRITERIA AND PROCEDURES IN USE: THEIR LIMITATIONS 

’’It is a great misfortune that the best trained evaluators have 
been looking at education with a microscope rather than a panoramic view 
f inder 

Occupational education is likely to be no better than the evalua- 
tions applied to it. If evaluations are limited in scope, they may not 
deal with many of the factors which contribute to occupational choice, 
competency, and advancement. If they are not rigorous, effective programs 
cannot b e expected. If they are unacceptable to those who conduct occu- 
pational education, their clientele, and the public, they are likely to 
be ignored. 

Regular, comprehensive, organized, systematic, and rigorous evalua- 
tions have usually been lacking in the conduct of occupational education. 

Evaluations have ordinarily applied to certain limited phases of 
occupational education such as vocational education in agriculture or 
homemaking. 

Usually only the federally-aided program has been evaluated. The 
contributions of the basic subjects in the elementary schools and high 
schools, the practical arts, and counseling have been overlooked. 

T)T)ically the evaluations have been of programs, teachers, students 
and former students, and facilities. There has been little attention to 
public policies and public attitudes responsible for the conditions 



^ _R. E. Stake, "The Countenance of Educational Evaluation," Teachers 

College Record . 68:536, April, 1967. 
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discovered or to the processes by which public policies for occupational 
education are derived. 

Most of the evaluations have dealt with the vocational education 
of youth. Since adults greatly outnumber youth and occupational educa- 
tion may be needed at any time in life, more attention to the evaluation 
of adult occupational education is needed. 

Special criteria and procedures have commonly been used in evalua- 
ting each phase of occupational education. There is need for evaluations 
which cross all fields and apply some common criteria while allowing for 
justifiable differences. 

Each public agency for occupational education has usually been 
evaluated separately: local schools, area schools, colleges, adult pro- 

grams. The role of each in a comprehensive and integrated system of 
public occupational education needs to be studied. 

There have been evaluations of the accomplishments and the progress 
of those who received vocational and technical education but there has 
been too little attention to the needs of the unserved, who greatly out- 
number those served. There has been conspicuous neglect of evaluation 
of the services to Negroes and to others who live in slums or impover*^ 
ished rural areas. Usually the occupational education provided for these 
groups is primitive and out-dated. Opportunities to prepare for the 
newer and better-paying occupations are only rarely available to these 
groups. The dominantly Negro colleges have not been financed or staffed 
to assist as they could in preparing professional personnel in occupa- 
tional education for the dominantly Negro schools. Area schools are 
seldom as accessible or as much used by Negroes as they are by whites'. 
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The conventional wisdom of the profession asserts that evaluation 
should be in terms of objectives, but this assertion stimulates many 



questions: Whose objectives? What kinds of objectives? Why one set of 

objectives instead of another? 

Some say that the objectives used should be those a school system 
has set for itself. Certainly this kind of evaluation should occur, but 



it may be even more important to evaluate the objectives and the means 
by which they were chosen. A citizen evaluation is likely to ask: What 

should the schools be accomplishing? It will not, and should not, be 



content with determining whether the limited goals in occupational edu- 
cation characteristic of most school systems are being reached. Citizens 
will want to know what is being done with the resources they are supply- 
ing; it is essential that they learn what could be done with additional 



resources which only they can provide. 

Although occupational education conducted privately by business, 
industry, and vocational- technical schools is a much larger enterprise 
than publicly conducted occupational education, costing $15 to $20 billion 
annually, evaluations have seldom dealt with the relationships of public 
programs to private . efforts , which must be understood in arriving at the 



complementary and residual functions of the schools. 



Evaluations of occupational education are frequently over-simplified, 
taking into account only a few of the purposes it may serve. Dr. John 



Kenneth Galbraith has recently commented on a situation which is par- 



alleled in occupational education: "St. Peter is assumed to ask appli- 



cants only what they have done to increase the GNP. ... To many it 
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will always seem better to have measurable progress toward the wrong goals 
than unmeasurable and hence uncertain progress toward the right ones."^^ 

Citizen evaluations and evaluations by the educational profession 
have often proceeded independently of each other, using different criteria 
and procedures, and without communication of the findings from one group 
to the other. 

The Cost-Benefits Approach 

The cost-benefits approach to evaluation, introduced in the federal 
government by Secretary McNamara and now used extensively by it, has a 
special appeal to tax-conscious citizens. There are so many difficulties 
in its use in education that it is hot suggested as a practical tool for 
use in citizen evaluations in the fo?reseeable future » It is likely that 
cost-benefit analyses of occupational education by competent investi- 
gators v/ill slowly yield data of value in these evaluations. 

7 7 7 

Schultz, Lenison,'' and others have shown that increased earn- 
ing power is associated with additional years of schooling of whatever 
nature. The studies by Schultz show the highest percentage of return oh 
investment, measured by earnings, is from elementary education, which has 
usually been assumed to be unrelated to n;^ocational education. 



^^John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial State (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1967), p. 408. 
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Theodore M. Schultz, The Economic Value of Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963), 92 pp. 
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Edward F. Denison, The Sources of Economic Growth in the United 
States and the Alternatives Before Us (New York: Committee on Economic 

Development, 1962), 297 pp. 
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The cost-benefit studies thus far completed have provided little 
analysis. Vocational and general education have been lumped together. 
Distinctions have not been made among good, bad, and indifferent types 
of education. Years of schooling, of any kind, have been related to 
income. 

Evaluators should remember that these studies have .dealt only with 
economic returns from education. The non-economic returns, even from 
occupational education, may be greater than the economic ones. The 
whole educational system cannot be distorted in an effort to increase 
earning power. 

One of the difficulties in this kind of evaluation is that the 
benefits, or handicaps, resulting from occupational education are spread 
over a lifetime. It is hazardous to base conclusions on short-range 
studies, but citizens must make decisions now on the basis of the best 
evidence they can secure. 

Interest in the cost-benefits approach is spreading to the states 

and it is to be expected that state groups concerned with the evaluation 

of occupational education will be obliged to weigh the advantages and 

78 

disadvantages of this approach. 

Citizens have always related costs and benefits in deciding their 
expenditures for education. Their estimates of both have been crude. 

It is important to note, however, that they have not, reckoned benefits 
entirely in dollar returns. In fact, they have frequently expected no 
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Elaine Exton, "State Legislatures Urged to Install Planning- 
Programming Budgeting System," American School Board Journal . 154:2: 
13-16, February, 1967. 
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monetary returns from certain kinds of education. Their expectation of 
financial returns from vocational education is greater than those ex- 
pected from "general education" but even in certain forms of vocational 
education other values rate high. Espenschied in a study of the parents 
of high school boys enrolled in vocational agriculture in 20 Illinois 
communities found strong approval of the subject but the vocational out- 
comes from it were rarely mentioned. Instead, its beneficial effects 

79 

upon the rounded development of farm boys was stressed. 

The cost-benefits approach is more satisfactorily used in studies 
of specialized vocational and technical education than in studies of oc- 
cupational education as it is defined in this publication. A study by 
Carroll of the returns from technical education at the Gastonia, North 
Carolina, Technical Institute illustrates the possibilities.^® "Occu- 
pational education" is regarded as a function of our entire system of 
public education to which every part of the s>stem contributes. Its 
costs cannot be determined accurately. It is impossible to assign to 
any part of the system its responsibility for the benefits derived. 

The cost use thus far of the cost-benefits approach in evaluating 
occupational education has been in the vocational rehabilitation program. 
Platt has reported that 56,000 handicapped persons earned $15 million an- 
nually before rehabilitation and $102 million per year after rehabilitation. 
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He has estimated that the additional federal income taxes paid by these 
persons in one year would more than cover the $8 million required for 
their training. The annual reports regarding the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, issued by the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
provide steadily accummulating data regarding the earnings of handicapped 
persons before and after retraining. 

National Evaluation 

There has been a recent dispute regarding a "national assessment" 
of education now underway, directed by a committee whose chairman is 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler. Dr. Tyler®^ and Dr. Harold C. Hand®^ have focused 
the argument in articles in the Phi Delta Kannan . 

There are similar questions regarding the national assessments of 
vocational education which the Congress has provided. If these national 
reviews are conducted wisely and if they are supplemented by indepen- 
dently conducted local, state, and regional evaluations, they may serve 
an important purpose. Undue reliance upon national evaluations, un- 
checked by other evaluations, could grossly distort and damage the whole 
situation. The good tense of the American public and the educational 
profession is required in interpreting national evaluations. 
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Special Problems in Evaluating ’'Vocational Education" in the High Schools 



There are diarp differences of opinion regarding the value, as vo- 
cational education, of "vocational*" subjects taught with federal aid in 
the high schools. i 

Labor economists often point to the declining number of farmers in 
contrast with the large and increasing enrollments in vocational agri- 
culture. Some contend that home economics should be a part of the general 
education of all girls and should be financed with funds for general edu- 
cation. They believe that federal funds for home economics should be 
reserved for training for employment outside the home. Others object to 
specialized trade and industrial courses in the high schools on the 
grounds that they detract from general education and that students com- 
pleting them are too young to enter the labor market or must undergo 
long apprenticeships regardless of their high school preparation. 

prior to 1963, when federal funds first became available for it, 
business education was provided in almost every high school in the United 
States. Industrial arts is still taught without Federal aid and the 
number of teachers of the subject has grown to more than 40,000. 

Citizen evaluators may well ask whether federal funds for voca- 
tional education are being spent honestly and in keeping with the pro- 
visions of the federal acts, which have always specified that they are 
to be used to prepare for or upgrade in specific occupations or clusters 
of related occupations. At the same time, they should look into the 
provisions of state and local funds to finance needed high school pro- 
grams that have proved their worth but ought not be financed with funds 
appropriated for vocational education. If federal funds are required 
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for these programs they would be provided more appropriately under the 
Elementary and Secondary Acts than under the vocational education acts. 

They should also ask why industrial arts is the only one of the 
practical arts provided in most school systems. Why should there not be 
parallel programs in agriculture, business, home economics, and other 
fields? 

The role of the high school in vocational education must be re- 
thought with consideration of the rapid development of opportunities to 
receive it after high school and the rapidly rising percentage of high 
school students who take advantage of these opportunities. Should the 
high schools prepare for participation in vocational- technical programs 
in the area schools and the schools for adults with the same zeal that 
now goes into college preparation? 

A major factor in determining the role of the high schools in vo- 
cational education is the age at which emplo3mient can be secured in 
occupations of various types. Many cannot be entered on high school 
graduation. Many others cannot be entered until one approaches middle 
age. A basic principle of vocational education is that specialized edu- 
cation for a job should immediately precede entrance upon the job and 
accompany employment on the job. This does not mean abandonment of 
occupational education in the high school; it implies its reconstruction 
with less emphasis for many students on specific training for specific 
jobs. 

The early school-leavers require special attention. To the extent 
possible, these should be prepared for entry jobs, but the greater em- 
phasis should be upon keeping in touch with them after they leave school. 
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providing education on the job, and encouraging return to full-time 
schooling in the area schools or elsewhere to prepare for better jobs. 
The assumption is false that early school-leavers are without ability 
and can never be expected to accept more schooling. 

Balancing Vocational Offerings 

There have been justifiable complaints in many sections of the 
country that agriculture and homemaking have been receiving most of the 
funds for vocational education and that industrial education, business 
education, distributive education, and education for the health occu- 
pations have been neglected. Too often, the complainers jump to the 
conclusion that a desirable balance would be attained by cutting expen- 
ditures for agriculture and homemaking and transferring funds to other 
fields . 

This conclusion seems to imply that we are already doing too much 
in agriculture and homemaking although anyone familiar with these fields 
knows that we are doing far too little. It is senseless to cut back the 
two programs in which the greatest strength hat been shown. The obvious 
answer is to* strengthen the neglected programs. 

The nation is dependent upon agriculture for food, clothing, and 
shelter. The number of farmers has been declining. Those who remain 
require special training as no previous generation of farmers has re- 
quired it. Because modern farming is dynamic, farmers must be retrained 
throughout their active careers. 

Education in agriculture is not merely education in farming. 
Workers outside farming who require some type of agricultural education 
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outnumber farmers at least 2:1 and possibly 3:1. These workers in related 
fields are as vital as farmers to modern agriculture. 

It would be just as short-sighted to cut back our effort in home- 
making education at a time when there is more concern than ever before 
about the future of the American home. Homemakers are certainly not less 
important than women who work outside the home, whose vocational educa- 
tion is now receiving special emphasis. 

It is gratifying that the citizens of America are not buying the 
reasoning of the detractors of agricultural and home economics education. 
Both fields are expanding rather than declining. Both still need more 
funds and more personnel. 



SECTION VIII 



LAY AND PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN EVALUATION 

Many lay citizens have become wary of the "educational establish- 
ment." Some have transposed to education General Douglas MacArthur*s 
statement that "war is too important to leave to the military." Counsel 
given by President Dwight D, Eisenhower in his. farewell address might 
similarly be applied to public education: "We must guard against the 

acquisition of unwarranted influences, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military- Indus trial complex. The potential for the disastrous rise 
of misplaced power exists and will persist. We must never let the might 
of this combination endanger our liberties or democratic processes. 

Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of the huge industrial and military machine of defense with our peaceful 
methods and goals, so that security and liberty may prosper together." 

Continuing, he warned that "public policy could itself become the captive 

84 

of a scientific- technological elite." 

In the "overview" of this publication there was a brief statement 
of the relationships which should exist between lay policy bodies and the 
schools' professional staffs. The broadest generalization is that policy 
bodies representing the public are responsible for enacting policy and 
seeing that it is executed; professional educators are responsible for 
advising about policy and executing policy. The application of this prin 
ciple in specific cases if often difficult. 
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Some of the difficulties in applying it in the evaluation of occu- 
pational education are these: 

1. Many governing boards have no adequate statements 
of official policy regarding evaluation, have not 
separated their responsibilities for evaluation 
from those of their professional staffs, and have 
made no arrangements for evaluations or reports of 
evaluations . 

2. Professional staffs are not consulted about the 
evaluations the boards are making or about evalu- 
ation policies. 

3. Funds and personnel for evaluation are not pro- 
vided by the governing boards. When evaluations 
are conducted by lay groups, there must be depen- 
dence upon help provided by the professional staffs 
of the schools evaluated. School records of several 
types are needed. Most of all, the good will of the 
professional staff is required if there is to be 
willingness on its part to make the changes citizen 
evaluations suggest. 

Members of professional staffs should see the advantages to them of 
well conducted citizen evaluations. They offer opportunity to put before 
a selected body of laymen the facts regarding the schools' accomplishments 
and to inform the public regarding the difficulties under which they are 
laboring. 
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professional staffs are better able to assist with citizen evalu- 
ations if they have continuously been making their own evaluations. They 
may find that the criteria by which they have been evaluating are not 
consistent with those lay citizens apply. Citizen evaluations offer an 
opportunity to arrive at consensus between staff and community. 

The necessity for parental cooperation in providing education for 
children and youth is conceded. It is especially important in occupa- 
tional education. When parents are included in evaluations, the respec- 
tive roles of home and school can be defined. Parental assistance in de- 
veloping responsible attitudes toward work and desirable work habits can 
be secured. The dangers in neglecting these until characters are formed 
can be brought out. Misguidance about occupational choice and training 
on the part of the parents and the school can to some extent be reduced. 

An apparently affluent society, whose members live largely in 
metropolitan areas, seems to be failing more commonly than earlier socie- 
ties have to develop in youth the attitudes toward work and the work 
habits required. Conditions have changed markedly and new ways of in- 
ducting youth into productive employment must be found. The schools, 
homes, business, and industry must share responsibility for providing these 
means. Induction into useful work begins soon after birth; it cannot be 
left to the later years of high school or to post-high- school education. 

Teachers and administrators have often set up lay advisory committees 
which become involved in evaluation. Their advice is not always confined 
to matters within the jurisdiction of educators; sometimes they assume 
functions that are properly those of the governing boards. The safest 
arrangement is for a board to authorize all citizens consulting committees 
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and define their functions and relationships. The most important function 
of these committees is to aid the board in policy development but they may 
also be very useful to teachers and administrators in performing their 

special functions. 

Teachers and administrators should not be misled by a "profession- 
alism” which ignores the facts of life and assumes that educators should 
be allowed to judge their own performances. They should be mindful of 
the recent experience of the American Medical Association in combatting 
a public demand for Medicare. Certainly, educators are better able than 
laymen to judge some aspects of occupational education. Certainly, lay- 
men need the help of educators in making the decisions for which they are 
responsible. But no one should forget that citizens have the last word 
in the evaluation of public education or that their evaluations determine 



everything the profession is allowed to do. 



SECTION IX 



ATTITUDES INHIBITING ADEQUATE CITIZEN EVALUATIONS 



There are attitudes on the part of lay citizens and professional 
educators which have kept formal arrangements for citizen evaluation from 
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developing . 

Lay citizens frequently believe that they are incapable of judging 
a school system or its arrangements for occupational education. Many pro- 
fessional educators have encouraged this attitude. An unreal professional- 
ism assumes that educators should be allowed to evaluate their own work. 

Evaluations of any kind are typically feared by teachers and admini- 



strators. Apart from the threat to one's ego, there is real danger that 
the evaluations will be superficial and unfair. An individual may be held 
responsible for conditions not under his control. There may be need for a 
scapegoat and none is more likely than a teacher or an administrator. 

Few teachers and administrators have worked in situations in which 
sensible arrangements for citizen evaluation are used. They are more used 
to the carping criticisms of discontented individual citizens and may as- 
sume that these criticisms are representative of the evaluations any group 
of citizens would make. The few who have shared in well conceived citizen 
evaluations are surprised by the friendly and cooperative attitudes of the 
evaluators, their sincere Interest in the schools, and their desire to im- 
prove them. 

A sound evaluation places responsibility where it belongs. The ul- 
timate responsibility is, of course, the citizens'. Responsibilities are 
shared; no individual professional person can be held exclusively 
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responsible for the conditions which exist. 

Drp Rp Ep Stake has recently said that "educators fail to perceive 
what formal evaluations could do for them. They should be imploring meas- 
urement specialists to develop a methodology which reflects the fullness, 
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the complexity, and the importance of their program." 

Boards frequently base their evaluations upon the reports of ac- 
crediting associations, information supplied by school executives, their 
own observations, and the rumors they hear. Any one of these or all of 
them together may be vary misleading, but most boards seem to be Satis- 
fied with the present arrangements. 

Some board members and some legislators assume that since they were 
elected to represent the public, they are expected to exercise their own 
judgments in doing so. They construe this to mean that they are entitled 
to evaluate education in their own ways, regardless of the information or 
the lack of information they have as a basis for evaluation. 

The accrediting associations have given little attention to the 
evaluation of occupational education but are beginning to see a need for 
better means of judging it. Many school administrators have failed to 
provide their boards with information useful in evaluation. Some boards 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars for surveys by outside eval- 
uators, whose findings have been rejected by the local public, which was 
not involved in arriving at them. 

Recently the evaluation process has been complicated by the provision 

e. Stake, "The Countenance of Educational Evaluation," Teachers 
College Record , 68:524, April, 1967. 
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of massive amounts of federal aid with built-in provisions for evaluation 
by professional educators but no requirement of citizen involvement. The 
local or the state public may be unaware of the conclusions reached and 
may proceed independently in arriving at its own evaluations. 

Because evaluation involves the application of values and it is 
frequently assumed that there is no agreement about values, refuge has 
been sought in "objective measures." Subjectivity has not been eliminated, 
howevsi, since values determine the measures to be applied and condition 
the interpretation of findings. The chief outcome of alleged "objectivity" 
is that trivia are emphasized and important realities are ignored. 

It is said that we do not know how to evaluate, yet we know or 
strongly suspect the principal, causes of superior and inferior programs 
of occupational education. Much that is important in evaluations can "be 
seen with the naked eye." We can start with what we know and gradually 
improve the process. 
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SECTION X 



AMERICAN VALUES AND IDEA7-iS AS BASES FOR CITIZEN EVALUATION 

Mr. Francis Keppel, recently U. S. Commissioner of Education, has 
said: "the basis of education is a general consciousness of the values 
which govern human life."®^ 

Dr. William B. Williamson has added hli3 testimony that "it is cer- 
tainly possible for common values to be determined, articulated, and 
taught."®^ 

The question confronting citizen evaluators is: What values and 
whose values are to be considered? It is not safe to tie to values which 
have only local priority or to values that have received only recent em- 
phasis. There are values which are a part of the American heritage which 
are still widely accepted by Americans. Taken together these have some- 
times been called "the American dream." 

Dr. John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has recently urged renewed recognition of "the American commitment ... in 
the early years of the Republic our people had wonderfully high hopes for 
the new nation. It was to be a model for all mankind, a city set on a 
hill, a haven of liberty and reason and jus tice .. .Today the first duty of 
responsible citizens is to band together rather than tear apart. The fis- 
sures in our society are already dangerously deep. We need greater emphasis 
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on the values that hold us together . " 

Mr. Robert J. Blakely has recently quoted Whitehead’s comment that 
"human life is driven forward by dim apprehensions of notions too general 
for existing language." Blakely continued: "The theme of the ’American 

dream’ is such a notion; that each human individual is a person of in- 
finite worth. This notion has given coherence to our national society: 
When it has been denied, we have fought one another; when it has been 
questioned, we have faltered; when it has been affirmed, we have moved 
forward. It is the only notion both spacious and flexible enough to be 
shared by all people as the human core for a common world society. It is 
time for us to affirm it again - for our own people and for other peo- 
ples 

After a study of the value patterns of four democratic countries, 
Lipset has concluded that the two most similar democracies, the United 
States and Great Britain, "being largely urbanized, heavily industrial- 
ized, and politically stabilized, are actually integrated around dif- 
ferent sets of values. 

What ingredients of the American dream have implications for the 
evaluation of occupational education? Some are stated in official docu- 
ments. Others are in our mores. Any list of them will reflect the bias 
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of the compiler. Here Is one list. 

A. The worth and the dignity of each Individual are to be 

respected. Out of this basic belief have come a series 

of beliefs: 

1. Government rests on the consent of the governed. 

2. Governmental agencies are to treat all Individuals 
and groups with equal fairness regardless of race, 
sex, age, social and economic status, or any other 
consideration. 

3. Individuals are entitled, and deslre< to be different. 

4. Individual freedom, responsibly exercised. Is to be 
encouraged, subject only to the discipline of just 
laws. 

5. Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and the 
right to assemble peaceably and petition for the re- 
dress of grievances are not to be denied. 

6. Individuals are free to live In any part of the coun- 
try and to engage In any legitimate type of employment. 

7 . The powers of government are limited to those believed 
necessary for the welfare of individuals. 

8. Local governments, close to the people, are expected to 
do for themselves all that they can do well. They are 
to be aided by a state in doing what they cannot or will 
not do well alone. The federal government Is to aid In 
doing what the states cannot or will not do Well alone. 

B. The privileges of Individuals are balanced by concepts of 
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individual responsibility to their governments. 

1. All citizens are expected to participate In the de- 
velopment and enforcement of public policy as their 
abilities and opportunities permit. 

2. Public policy is to be developed through broad par- 
ticipation by citizens, enacted by elected repre- 
sentatives, and executed (usually) by public employ- 
ees. 

3. Citizens are to consider public Issues rationally 
with full use of relevant facts. 

4. The information required for the development and 
evaluation of public policy is to be supplied to 
the citizens. 

5. Able-bodied Americans are expected to work, to pro- 
vide for themselves and their dependents and to sup- 
port public Instructions througli the payment of taxes. 

6. There is to be much dependence upon private enter- 
prise. Nothing is to be done publicly that can be 
done as well privately. 

7 . Public agencies are to be kept free from entangling 
alliances with private agencies. 

Implications for the Evaluation of Public Occupational Education 

The implications for public occupational education of the American 
dream are legion. These are a few of the more obvious ones: 

1. It should be provided appropriately and without 
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1. discrimination for all: children, youth, and adults; 

men and women; members of all racial and nationality 
groups and all social and economic classes; farm and 
city dwellers. 

2. Its primary concern should be with individuals and 
their best total development. People are not to be re- 
garded as "human resources"; people have resources. 
Occupational education in the schools does not exist 
merely to provide industry with manpower. 

3. It should be an important part of education for American 
citizenship, not something separate. 

4. Individual differences should be respected. There are 
more than 25,000 specialized occupations offering oppor- 
tunities for individualized talents. Students should 
not be forced into a few molds by a limited choice of 
vocational offerings. Guidance and counseling should 
make them aware of their vast and varied opportunities. 

5. There should be recognition of the facts of migration 
and concern about those who will migrate as well as 
those who will remain in the communities in which they 
secure their basic schooling. Federal and state funds 
provide a large part of the costs of public occupational 
education; they should not be used for narrowly local 
purposes. 

6. Policy for public occupational education should be made 

in the American pattern with adequate citizen participation. 
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adequate information supplied to citizens, and a proper 
division of lay and professional responsibilities. 

7 . American principles should be followed in assigning re- 
sponsibilities for occupational education to the local, 
state, and national governments. Local school units 
should be kept strong and we 11- financed, the states 
should do their share, and the federal government should 
assist in doing what the states cannot or will not do 
well alone. The resources of all three types of govern- 
ment are needed in providing adequate occupational educa- 
tion. 

8. Occupational education should be balanced with education 
for total personal development. 

9. There should be recognition of privately conducted occupa- 
tional education by those responsible for public programs 
and .agreement regarding the respective roles of public 
and private agencies. 

10. There must be regular, systematic, and thorough evaluations 
of publicly conducted occupational education conducted or 
sponsored by the citizenry. 

Issues in Deciding th e Public and Private Roles in Occupational Education 

One of the most serious issues confronting citizen evaluators is 
decision regarding the roles in occupational education of the public and 
private sectors. 

Traditionally, occupational education was left to families. 
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industries, businesses, and charitable institutions. The colleges, par- 
ticularly after the passage of the Land-Grant College Act of 1862, as- 
sumed increasing responsibilities in educating for the professions. It 
was not until the present century, however, that the public schools began 
to provide specialized education for nonprofessional occupations. 

Expenditures for vocational and technical education by the private 
sector have increased much more rapidly than those for the public sector, 
especially in recent years. There are indications that resistance to in- 
creasing private expenditures has been increasing, with attendant insis- 
tence that the public schools prepare their students better for employ- 
ment. There have been objections to providing vocational and technical 
education privately and allegations that education thus provided is 
tailored to the employers' needs while neglecting general education. 
Perhaps the Director of Training of the Caterpiller Tractor Company has 
best expressed the consensus of employers in saying that his company wants 
to teach its special know-how and to leave everything else to the schools 
and colleges. 

It is already evident that the larger corporations, particularly 
if a number are concentrated in an area, are able to get from the public 
schools much of the training they want for their employees. 

Decisions about the allocation of functions to the schools can 
only be reached satisfactorily when there is consultation between repre- 
sentatives of the school and representatives of the community. Community 
representation should not be limited to representatives of big business. 
Smaller businesses, parents of youth to be trained, and the youth them- 
selves need to participate. The interests of individuals cannot be sacri- 
ficed to corporate interests. 
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It seems likely that, when agreement is reached, the functions of 
the schools will be defined quite differently than they are commonly 
defined today. Studies already made indicate the high rating business 
and industry give to basic and general education, the ability to work 
with others, and work habits. Preparation for work will be seen as begin- 
ning in the nursery school, continuing through the entire period of full- 
time education, and extending into adulthood with the schools contributing 
far more than they have been contributing. 

The Congress of the United States has shown a disposition to get 
vocational-technical education accomplished outside the schools if the 
schools cannot provide it satisfactorily. It has given the schools in- 
creased funds, though not nearly enough, in what may be a final effort 
to use them. At the same time, it has provided federal funds for public 
agencies other than the schools and has allowed the use of federal funds 
by private agencies under contracts with the public schools. 

A change in congressional thinking from an emphasis on specialized 
vocational-technical education with which it has been preoccupied for more 
than fifty years to the concept of occupational education emphasized in 
this publication could result in new financial arrangements. The ele- 
mentary and secondary schools could be encouraged to do what they can do 
well, leaving much they have tried unsuccessfully to do to the area 
schdols and to programs for adults. 

Organizing Public Occupational Education to Implement American Values and 
Ideals 

We cannot do what American values and ideals imply as long as public 
occupational education remains organized as it is. The respective functions 
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of the various units of public education must be spelled out and related 
to each other. Following is a statement of the functions the various 
units in the American system of public education might perform. 

The elementary schools might be charged with developing in children 
an awareness of the importance of useful work in their own lives and in 
society. They could learn something about the economy which supports our 
society, become familiar with unfamiliar work opportunities, and come to 
realize the bearing of education upon the work opportunities they will 
have. 

The junior high schools could accept an important role in occupa- 
tional guidance and counseling. The practical arts could have an impor- 
tant place in them, providing information and skills useful to all, regard- 
less of future occupations. The parents of junior high school students 
could be aiding in providing sound influences in their children's deci- 
sions about occupations and about preparation leading to the occupations 
of their choice. 

Senior high school students are in need of further occupational and 
educational guidance. A steadily increasing percentage of them will con- 
tinue their education after high school in four -year colleges, area schools, 
and adult programs. Their high school education could be planned with 
their further education in mind, whatever its nature. Those who are to 
drop out of school at or before graduation could be given preparation for 
getting and holding their first jobs and encouraged to continue their edu- 
cation while employed by attending area schools or adult classes. 

Work experience under school auspices could be provided under school 
supervision for junior and senior high school students who are not securing 
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Occupational offerings in the senior high schools will have to be 
adjusted to school size. High schools are becoming larger, so that an 
increasing number of them will be able to offer somewhat specialized pro- 
grams in the principal vocational fields in grades 11 and 12. These can 
be geared to employment or to programs in the area schools and the col- 
leges. Some Florida schools have already illustrated the possibilities 
in articulating high school and junior college programs. 

Obviously, the programs in the elementary schools, junior high 
schools, senior high schools, area schools, and colleges should not be 
conducted in isolation from each other, as they frequently are. 

Many local school systems, convinced that they cannot do what is 
implied by the federally-aided program of vocational -technical educa- 
tion and still provide good basic and general education, have largely 
abandoned vocational education. These include a large part of the schools 
in the suburbs and most of the small rural schools. There are other 
schools which could do more in vocational education than they are doing 
but have resisted the federally-aided program. 

The local schools, public and private, remain the "common schools," 
which all attend. It is unsafe to rear a new generation that has been 
led by its schools to believe that preparation for life does not include 
preparation for work. Not only some but all in the common schools need 
occupational education as an ingredient of their basic education. To 
transform what is now going on in the schools to conform with this ideal 
will be a major operation. 



SECTION XI 



PROPOSED CRITERIA FOR CITIZEN EVALUATIONS 
OF PUBLIC OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

The primary purpose of a citizen evaluation of public occupational 
education is to determine how well citizens are discharging their respon- 
sibilities toward it. In order to arrive at judgments regarding their 
own performance, citizens will need to know how well, or how poorly, the 
arrangements fo"' occupational education that they have provided are work- 
ing out. 

In this section, there will be an attempt to present some of the 
major considerations of an evaluating group in arriving at recommendations 
to be submitted to a governing board and the public the board represents. 

The criteria to be proposed are some that might be used in a school 
district. They would have to be varied in dealing with a region within 
a state or a state but the basic considerations would be the same. 

Assuming that American ideals and values are the lodestars in 
evaluating public occupational education, there are ten areas in which 
citizen evaluations are needed: 

1. Policy and policy-making 

2. Clientele served and unserved 

3. Definition of public purposes to be served 

4. Provisions for evaluation 

5. Programs and procedures provided 

6. Personnel provided 

7. Organization and administration 
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Funds and facilities 
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9. Research and development 
10. Public information and relationships 

Evaluative Criteria 

Space does not permit detailed listing of criteria under each of 
these headings. Some of the most significant criteria that might be 
applied in each of the areas to be evaluated will be mentioned. 

1. Policy and Policy-Making 

A. Policy is enacted by an official body. The professional 
staff advises about and executes policy. 

B. There is an organized body of policy covering adequately 
the ten points listed above. 

C. The policy body is composed of competent and public - 
spirited persons who understand their responsibilities 
and who represent their constituents adequately. 

Do Information adequate for policy-making is supplied to the 
policy body. 

E. The policy body is well advised by members of the school 
staff, consultants, citizens consulting committees, 
organizations of citizens, and individual citizens. 

F. The policy body meets regularly, has adequate time to 
devote to policy issues, and gives a fair amount of its 
time to occupational education. 

G. The policy body is in communication with other policy 
bodies in its region and divides responsibilities for 
occupational education appropriately with them. 
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H. The policy body does not confine its interest in occupa- 
tional education to federally-aided vocational-technical 
education. 

I. Policy takes into account the contributions and the 
relationships to occupational education conducted by 
other public agencies and by priyate agencies. 

Clientele served and unserved. 

A. Appropriate occupational education is provided for all who 
need it, want i.t, and can profit from it. 

B. The needs of all elements in the possible clientele of 
occupational education are studied systematically. New 
types of occupational education are developed for those 
who have not been served or who have been poorly served. 
Effective efforts are made to attract and enroll all who 
should be served. 

C. Appropriate occupational education is provided in the 
elementary schools, the junior high schools, the senior 
high schools, the area schools, the colleges and uni- 
versities, and the programs for adults. 

D. There is current knowledge by the policy body and the 
professional staff of the provisions for occupational 
education, public and private, in the area served. 

E. - Counsel about occupational opportunities and the means 

of qualifying for them is accessible to children, youth. 



and adults. 
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F. When funds, staff, and facilities prevent adequate 
services to the total clientele, temporary priori- 
ties are carefully and Justly established. 

6. There is consideration of tho'ije who will migrate 

from the area, as well as those who will remain, in 
providing occupational education. 

3 . Public purposes 

A. Occupational education is conducted primarily for 
the benefit of the public. The public interest is 
believed to be best served when individuals are de- 
veloped to the full extent of their capacities. 

B. The "public interest" is interpreted broadly to in- 
clude the interests of the local public and that of 
the people of the state, the nation, and the world. 

C. Individual local employers are not given undue con- 
sideration in the provision of occupational education. 

D. Occupational education is expected to contribute to 
education for citizenship and participation in public 
affairs. It is not completely oriented toward job 
training . 

E. There is recognition that values determine the purposes 
pursued in occupational education. There, is critical 
scrutiny of the values of board members, administrators, 
teachers, and students which influence occupational edu- 
cation. 

F. The major purposes of occupational education, stated by 
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F. tti6 policy body j 3.TQ cinalyzed snd implomentsd by the 
professional staff. 

G. Statements of purposes are revised periodically fol- 
lowing regular evaluations of accomplishments • New 
purposes are added. More feasible purposes are 
adopted . 

H. It is recognized that occupational education is edu- 
cation and that an educational objective is one which 
promotes in individuals socially desirable changes in 
values, interests, appreciations, understandings, 
abilities, and skills. 

4. Provisions for evaluation, accomplishments and weaknesses 

revealed by evaluations 

A. Regular, systematic, and thorough evaluations reveal 
the extent to which the officially authorized purposes 
of occupational education are being accomplished, se- 
cure criticism of these purposes, and estimate the ef- 
fectiveness of the ways and means in use for accomplish- 
ing them. 

B. Continuing evaluation by the professional staff is 
supplemented by periodic evaluations conducted or spon- 
sored by representatives and capable citizens . 

C. The findings and recommendations of evaluations are re- 
flected in changed practices in conducting occupational 
education. 

D. Time and money for evaluation are provided. 














Programs and procedures provided 

A. The policy body recognizes the responsibility of the 
professional staff for programs and procedures consis- 
tent with board policy. It allows adequate staff time 
for planning, executing, and evaluating them. 

B. !! .y assistance is sought by the staff in planning pro- 
grams and procedures but lay dictation is not accepted. 
The staff received its mandates from the official bodies, 
not from citizens without official standing. 

C. Proposed programs and procedures for occupational educa- 
tion are submitted to the policy body for their informa- 
tion and to determine whether they are in line with offi- 
cial policy. 

D. All professional staff members who contribute to occupa- 
tional education are represented in the planning of 
programs and procedures for occupational education. 

E. Occupational and general education are balanced and inte- 
grated. 

F. Specialized vocational and technical curricula include 
education in communication, the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and other related subjects related to the occupa- 
tions for which students are being prepared. 

G. Course outlines are adequate plans for teaching, not out- 
lines of subject matter. 

Personnel employed, personnel policies 

A. There is recognition of the critical importance of the 
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A. professional and nonprofessional personnel. 

B. The arrangements provided secure and hold the best 
possible staff. 

C. Sufficient professional staff members are available to 
provide the relatively small classes required in the 
vocational subjects. 

D. Special personnel for administration, counseling, cleri- 
cal services, and other functions are adequate. 

E. All staff positions are described and the duties each 
Involves are listed. 

F. The load of each staff member is computed fairly and 
time is left for home and family life, community activi- 
ties, and recreation. 

G. Procedures in the employment, compensation, promotion, 
and discharge of staff members are clearly stated in 
documents constructed democratically and distributed to 
all employees. 

H. The working conditions of the staff are reviewed regu- 
larly. Improvements are made which contribute to 
greater efficiency and increased personal satisfaction. 

I. There is adequate staffing of adult programs as well as 
youth programs. 

J. In-service education of the staff is encouraged and the 
means for it are provided. 

K. The right of students to learn and of teachers to teach 
is fully guaranteed. 
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7 . Organization and administration 

A. There is continuing study of the organization to pro- 
vide occupational education. 

B. Reorganization is taking place as it is needed. 

C. Attendance centers are located for the convenience of 
those likely to participate. Classes for adults are 
scheduled at times of day* week, and year convenient 
to them. 

D. Relationships between the policy body and the chief 
administrator are clearly and fairly defined. 

E. Relationships among administrators and staff members 
are defined and communication among them is facilitated. 

F. The chief administrator is qualified to administer occu- 
pational education or has an assistant specially quali- 
fied for its administration. 

G. All who contribute to occupational education are consid- 
ered to be members of the staff for that field. 

8. Funds and facilities 

A. The long-term financial needs for the development of 
occupational education have been estimated. 

B. The annual budgets for occupational education are demo- 
cratically planned. 

C. State and national funds from all available sources are 
used. Additional funds are sought from the local taxing 
area in whatever amounts they are needed to carry out the 
program of occupational education believed to be required. 
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D. All of the education provided for children, youth, 
and adults is furnished without cost to them or at 
the minimal cost feasible und<jr the circumstances. 

If there are fees, the percentage of the costs paid 
by adults is no higher than the percentage paid for 
the education of children and youth. 

E. Budgeted funds are available for research and develop- 
ment, curriculum planning, in-service education of 
staff, services of consultants, evaluation, supervi- 
sion of work experience, staff travel, and other items 
essential to instruction. 

F. Good procedures for the honest and efficient use of 
funds, the accounting of funds, and purchasing are in 
effect. 

G. Facilities (buildings, equipment, libraries, and teach- 
ing aids) are planned in cooperation with the profes- 
sional staff, utilizing their special knowledge and com- 
petence. 

H. Facilities are planned with the needs of adults in mind 
as well as those of children and youth. 

I. Procedures in the use of buildings and other facilities, 
developed by the professional staff and citizens consult- 
ing committees, are reviewed by the policy bodies to de- 
termine their conformity to general school policies. 

J. Building sites are planned with future needs in mind. 

K. An adequate and modern library is provided for staff and 
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K. students in occupational education. Maximum use of 
the libraries by day and evening students Is encour- 
aged. 

9. Research and development 

A. Studies recently conducted or underway are of high 
quality and relevant to the occupational education 
In the school unit. 

B. Funds and staff time are available for research and 
development . 

C. Provisions are made for using the products of research 
and development by others. 

10. Public Information and relationships 

A. There Is recognition of public control and Its Implica- 
tions. 

B. The public Is provided with the Information It needs 
for decisions about occupational education. 

C. Citizens consulting committees, soundly organized and 
conducted, are used extensively. 

Considerations of Quality 

Citizens are properly concerned with the quality as well as the 
quantity of occupational education provided. They are likely to recommend, 
wisely, that new services and services to new groups be provided only when 
there Is assurance that programs of high quality can be provided without 
harm to the quality of existing programs. They are tempted to judge qual- 
ity by the placement of graduates and the performance of graduates on the 
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job as it is judged by employers. These are valid considerations, but 
they are not the only considerations • 

They will need to know the kinds of students who have been accepted 
in vocational programs and the progress they have made while in training. 
They will need records of graduates* progress beyond their first jobs. 

They will look for evidence that students in training are developing dis- 
ciplined work habits. They will note the total apparent effects of the 
programs upon individuals in their capacities as members of families and 
citizens. They will find that the outcomes of good occupational education 
are often much more than the acquisition of skills and technical knowledge. 

There is sufficient skepticism about the value of vocational educa- 
tion so that some evaluators will want to compare the occupational prog- 
ress of those who have and have npt received this kind of education. This 
kind of comparison is desirable; it will show the special advantages of 
the vocationally-educated but it will reveal that other types of education 
have also contributed to occupational choice, competence, and advancement. 
There is wide agreement that quality which is reflected in job performance 
can be built into any kind of education, general or vocational. 



SECTION XII 



PROPOSED PROCEDURES IN CITIZEN EVALUATIONS 
OF PUBLIC OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Procedures will vary when evaluations are conducted in a local 
school district, an area school district, a state, or a region including 
several states* Each of these kinds of evaluation is needed. 

It is easiest to conduct an evaluation in one school unit, but it 
is unreal to study one unit in isolation. Several agencies, some public 
and some private, may contribute to the occupational education of an in- 
dividual. Evaluation should be a device for relating the contributions 
of these agencies. 

In this section there will be a general discussion of procedures 
which might be used regardless of the area studied. In Section 13 pro- 
cedures in a complicated three-county area will be spelled out in some de- 
tail. 

Evaluators may well use a variety of approaches. 

There is need for a guiding philosophy which takes into account 
the issues raised in Section 6. It will require modification as facts and 
opinions are collected during the evaluation. One of the primary outcomes 
should be a statement of philosophy or basic beliefs which the public and 
the governing boards may accept as a basis for policy. 

, This history of the situation studied should be known. How did oc- 
cupational education get into the state in which it is found? What his- 
toric handicaps must be removed if progress is to be made? 

Demographic data regarding the environment in which occupational 
education is conducted are required. What is the economic and social status 
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of each of the elements comprising the clientele? Vfhat is its educational 
background? What are the "facts of life" regarding the politics and the 
pressure groups influencing occupational education? What are the social 
and economic changes in prospect? 

There may be profitable studies of the case histories, over a long 
period, of individuals who have and have not participated in the programs 
of occupational education provided. These are needed to supplement data, 
also required, regarding the occupational experiences of recent graduates 
and other former students in vocational programs. 

Interviews in depth serve a useful purpose. Those who might be 
interviewed include board members, administrators, teachers, parents, stu- 
dents, and representatives of agriculture, business, industry, and labor. 

Surveys of public opinion are feasible. These bring out ideas which 
need to be considered by the evaluators. They also reveal the public's in- 
formation or lack of information about occupational education and Indicate 
what should be done about providing public information and improving pub- 
lic relationships. 

Data of many kinds can be gathered and analyzed. School records 
provide one source. Often these are Inadequate and must be supplemented. 
One outcome of an evaluation should be the recommendation of improved rec- 
ords and the provision of the means for keeping and using them. 

For some phases of an evaluation the best technique is that of a 
good newspaper reporter who asks the classic questions: who, what, where, 

when, and why? The questioner must, of course, have the background re- 
quired to Interpret the answers secured. 

Documents can be collected which tell much about policy, programs. 
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procedures, staffing, financing, and facilities. Boards and staffs can 
be observed in action. 

Comparisons with other school sitxxations are needed. Dr. R. E. 

Stake has said: "No school can evaluate the impact of its program without 

knowledge of what other schools are doing in pursuit of similar objectives."^^ 

Dr. Stake has urged the use of "judgment data" as well as "descrip- 
tion data," saying that both are essential to the evaluation of educational 
programs, adding that "It is likely that judgments will become an increas- 
ing part of the evaluation report. Evaluators will seek out and record 
the opinions of persons of special qualifications. These opinions, though 
subjective, can be very useful and can be gathered objectively. Independent 
of the solicitor's opinions. 

It is assumed that we do not yet know all that should be known about 
procedures in the evaluation of public occupational education. A period of 
trial and error is in prospect when evaluators will search for the indica- 
tors critical in each situation and the means for gathering data regarding 
each. There can be hope that a few key indicators of the health of occupa- 
tional education can be found and that the process of evaluation can then 
be simplified. We know that, even if we find them, they will have to be 
changed from time to time. The present hazard is that we may not recognize 
evaluation as the complex process it is and may be tempted to use tradi- 
tional criteria and procedures which deal with only a part of the critical 

E. Stake, "The Countenance of Educational Evaluation," Teachers 
College Record , 68:535, April, 1967. 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 527. 



factors and which may lead to completely wrong conclusions. 

Steps In Evaluation 

Research and development projects are needed In which detailed pro 
cedures can be discovered which can be used and will be used across the 
nation. At this point, It appears that there are four critical steps In 
citizen evaluation: 

1. Development of policy for evaluation by the policy body or 
bodies officially responsible for the occupational education 
to be evaluated . Policy should Indicate clearly the consid- 
erations In evaluation, provide a mechanism for evaluation. 
Insure the autonomy of an evaluating group, and arrange for 
reports of evaluations to the official body or bodies. 

2. Appointment by the governing body or bodies of a sponsoring 
group of citizens . The principal functions of the sponsors 
would be (a) to arrange for the selection of the members of 
a citizens evaluating committee In keeping with criteria and 
procedures set up by the governing board or boards, (b) to 
activate the group selected and see that It Is Instructed 
regarding Its duties, and (c) to provide replacements If 
vacancies occur. 

3. Establishment and operation of a citizens evaluating commit- 
tee . A committee of nine to fifteen members should be al- 
lowed to set up affiliated groups for special purposes. It 
should have access to any information the evaluated school 
systems may properly make available. It should have the 
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Steps in Evaluation 

services of the schools' professional staffs to the extent 
that they can be provided without interference with other 
duties. In the larger situations it should have a smalX 
staff of its own. The services of outside consultants should 
be available to it. 

4. Reporting the evaluation . The evaluating committee should 
report its findings and recommendations to the policy body 
or bodies involved, the school staffs, and the public. Im-’ 
plementation of the recommendations of the evaluating group 
is left to the official policy-makers. 

Sponsored and Unsponsored Evaluating Committees 

These proposed procedures assume policy bodies willing to launch 
citizen evaluations and to consider their findings seriously. Many 
boards have learned from experience that this type of citizen partici- 
pation can be very helpful and that it strengthens a board's position. 

Many more are unwilling to sponsor citizen evaluation. When policy groups 
are unwilling, evaluations can be conducted independently by lay citi- 
zens. When this is the case, every effort should be made to approximate 
the arrangements suggested with the hope that the group will be accepted 
officially because its work proved to be constructive and helpful. 

A Suggested Reference 

Detailed suggestions for organizing citizen participation are 
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included in a publication available from the College of Education, Uni- 

QQ 

versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Most of the suggestions and precautions indicated for local school 
districts are applicable in other units. 



M. Hamlin, Citizen Participation in Local Policy Making for 
Public Education (Urbapa, Illinois: College of Education, University of 

Illinois, 1960), 35 pp. 
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SECTION XIII 



A PLAN FOR CONDUCTING A CITIZEN EVALUATION IN A THREE-COUNTY AREA 

"The Triangle" in North Caroline provides a good opportunity for 
evaluating occupational education in a complex area and for showing the ad- 
vantage in studying an area rather than a school district or an institution. 

The Triangle includes Durham, Orange, and Wake Counties. There are 
three major universities: Duke University, the University of North Carolina 

at Chapel Hill, and North Carolina State University at Raleigh. At its cen- 
ter is a research park of some 5,000 acres where 4,000 scientists and tech- 
nicians are employed, one of the largest enterprises of its kind in the 
United States. 

The area includes seven institutions of higher education, four area 
schools, and 122 public school attendance units. In addition to the three 
wiilversities , there are three four— year colleges attended primarily by 
Negroes and a four-year college for women. There are two public technical 
institutes and two private junior colleges. There are 26 public high schools 
(junior high schools, senior high schools, and junior-senior high schools)., 

81 public elementary schools, and 12 public schools with grades one through 
twelve. Viewed cynically, the area could be called an "educational jungle" 
bhere is little coordination of these educational enterprises. 

The area is an advanced one. The occupations practices are varied. 

In March, 1965, 23,350 were employed in manufacturing, 6,370 in agriculture, 
and 115,945 in other occupations. There is an unusually high percentage of 
professional and technical workers but Also an unusually high percentage of 
unskilled and semiskilled workers. The State capital is at Raleigh. The 
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Raleigh Chamber of Commerce has estimated that there are 10,000 employees 
of local, state, and federal governments in the city. The area is cur- 
rently prosperous and the unemplo 3 nnent rate is low. About a fourth of 
the people are Negroes. There has recently been a heavy migration of 
Caucasians into the area. 

Approximately $1.5 million was expended in 1964-65 for vocational 
and technical education in the local and area schools. Of this amount 
approximately $820,000 was spent in the public area schools and $717,365 
in the local public schools. The expenditure for vocational education in 
the local schools was 3.8 percent of the total expenditure by these 
schools. In addition there were large expenditures, which have not been 
estimated, for unaided types of occupational education in the local 
schools, the colleges and universities, the university extension services, 
private businesses and industries, private business and trade schools, and 
by public agencies other than the schools and colleges. 

In 1964-65 expenditures for federally-aided vocational education 
in the local public schools were distributed as follows: Home Economics 

34 percent. Trades and Industries 24 percent. Distributive Education 10 
percent, and Diversified Occupations 6 percent. The distributions of ex- 
penditures among these fields by administrative units (school districts) 
varied widely. 

The total enrollment in the public elementary schools and high 
schools of the area in 1965-66 was 79,983. The percentages of the high 
school graduates of 1965 who continued their education in colleges, area 
schools, or specialized vocational schools in the fall of 1965 varied from 
44.9 to 73.7 percent in the six administrative units. 
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Of the 3,724 high school graduates in the spring of 1965 who could 
be accounted for, 53 percent were in colleges in the fall of 1965; 31 per- 
cent were gainfully employed or were in the Armed Forces; and 16 percent 
were enrolled in trade, business, and nursing schools. 

Proposed Procedures in a Citizen Evaluation of Public Occupational Educa- 
tion in the Area 

Evaluation of public occupational education in an area such as 
this should be designed so that it will encourage, and not discourage, 
evaluations in the Individual educational units. The regional approach 
should be very helpful in deciding the functions each unit should serve 
and hence the evaluations that should be applied to it. 

It is proposed that the initiative in the Tri-County Area be taken 
by the Center for Occupational Education, North Carolina State University. 
Funds from the Center would be made available for administration, consul- 
tants, data-gathering, tabulation and summary of data, preparing and pub- 
lishing reports, and disseminating the findings through conferences. Con- 
tributions of time by citizens and staff members and some funding would be 
requested from the participating units. Similar area studies are pro- 
posed in three other southern states. 

The Center would prepare detailed plans for the management of the 
project including: 

A. The selection and the functioning of a consulting committee. 

B. Arrangements to be made with the cooperating school units. 

C. The data to be gathered and the uses to be made of them. 
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D. The assistance to be given the cooperating schools in 
interpreting and implementing the findings. 

E. The wider dissemination of experience and information 
gained from the project. 

The Sponsoring Committee 

Sponsors of the project would be sought among the most distinguished 
and public-spirited citizens of the area. It is believed that sponsorship 
would not be hard to achieve. The committee would be asked to use the fol- 
lowing procedure. 

A. Secure nominations for membership in the evaluating com- 
mittee from a representative sample of the population of 
the area. 

B. Choose from those nominated and others the sponsoring com- 
mittee may suggest nine to fifteen members of an evaluating 
committee. The individual members of the evaluating commit- 
tee recommended should have the following characteristics: 
high general ability, understanding of the importance of 
occupational education and of other types of public educa- 
tion, willingness to spend time and exert effort as a com- 
mittee member, and personal characteristics essential to 
the success of the committee; integrity, responsibility, 
maturity, the ability to cooperate, a constructive atti- 
tude, openmindedness, and tolerance of varying points of 
view. 

The group as a whole should be representative of all 



elements in the area. A "representative" committee is not 
one chosen by lot but one which includes some of the most 
capable people in the area who» among them, have sympathetic 
contacts with all of the various groups within the area. A 
representative committee would provide a fair sampling by 
sex, race, geographical distribution, age, occupation, 
schooling, religion, and political and organizational affil- 
iation. Parents and non-parents, old and new residents of 
the area and persons favorable to and critical of current 
policies for occupational education would be Included in 
proportion to their numbers. Each member would come to the 
group as an individual citizen, not as the representative 
of any institution or organization. Persons who might 
serve ably as chairmen should be included. 

C. Notify the persons selected and ask them to serve. 

D. Provide a reserve list of persons who could be asked to 
fill vacancies should they occur. 

E. Supply the evaluation committee with information about per- 
sons nominated for the committee but not selected who could 
be considered in setting up special committees affiliated 
with the evaluation committee. 

The use of a selection committee as proposed is considered critical 
the whole process. Some of the advantages gained are these: 

A. Those responsible for the occupational education to be eval- 
uated cannot be accused of stacking the evaluating committee 
with persons favorable to the current program. 
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B. The people of an area appreciate an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the choice of members. 

C. Those selected for membership can be told the fair and 
careful manner of their selection and impressed that they 

# 

are considered* after careful deliberation* to be the best 
persons to serve. Almost all selected agree to serve. 

If arrangements for continuing evaluation of occupational education 
in the area should develop* and it is hoped that they will* a new sponsor- 
ing committee should be chosen each three years* which would make a new 
canvass to secure nominations for the evaluation committee. The evalua- 
tion committee should be kept from becoming self-perpetuating through the 
choice of members to fill its vacancies. Experience has shown that a self- 
perpetuated committee tends to become unrepresentative of the people of an 
area* lose touch with the schools* constituents* and grow ineffective in 
influencing public opinion. 

Evaluation Committee Procedures 

The committee would be authorized to set up affiliated committees 
or task forces for special purposes. These committees could Include pro- 
fessional educators and students as well as lay citizens. Members would 
be chosen because of their qualifications to deal with the special issues 
assigned to the committees. 

The minimum complement of affiliated committees would be one for 
each of the six major phases of the project: policy and policy-making* 

the local schools* the area schools* the colleges and universities* adult 
education* and privately conducted occupational education. 
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The project staff, supplied by North Carolina State University, 
would have the help of the evaluation committee in reviewing plans, secur- 
ing cooperation, interpreting findings, and developing and implementing recom 
mendations. The report to the official bodies concerned and to the pub- 
lic would be a report of the evaluation committee, not a report by the 
project staff. 

The Project Staff 

It is assumed that four to six professional persons would be re- 
quired to direct the six subprojects, already mentioned. Consultants 
would be needed in planning the details of the project and in interpret- 
ing project findings. Assistants would be used In gathering, tabulating, 
and analyzing data. The cooperating school systems would be expected to 
provide assistance. 

Liaison with School Officials 

The boards and administrators of the schools and colleges would 
be Involved from the beginning, asked for suggestions, and kept Informed 
as the project progresses. 

Data to be Gathered 

The data to be gathered would be those implied by the evaluation 
criteria listed in Section 11 and discussed in Section 12 of this docu- 
ment. Other criteria, applicable in the area, would be added to those 
listed. 

Training and Development Phases 

As data are gathered and conclusions are reached, there would be 
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dissemination of findings among those lay and professional people able to 
effect changes. Consultative help would be given school units wishing to 
implement the findings. A record of changes made and their apparent ef- 
fects would be kept. Policy bodies would be assisted in revising their 
policies for occupational education. Continuing arrangements for evalua- 
tion after the expiration of the project would be sought. 

Dissemination of findings in other parts of North Carolina, in 12 
other southern states, and in the rest of the nation would be provided 
through conferences and publications. 

Duration of the Project 

It is estimated that three years would be required to complete the 
initial phase of the project. 

Estimated Cost 

The cost is estimated at $400,000, about one dollar for each $120,000 
spent annually for occupational education in the United States. This amount 
would cover the cost of the project in the North Carolina Triangle and the 
costs of assisting three other states in setting up similar projects. 

No apology for an expenditure of this magnitude is needed. The costs 
of evaluation are valid charges against public education. It is legitimate 
and necessary to spend to encourage evaluation and to devise usable evalua- 
tion processes. One purpose of the project would be to find the ways in 
which the costs of adequate evaluations may be reduced. Analysis will re- 
veal that some criteria are better than others, which can be omitted. At 
the start, there must be use of a wide variety of criteria since we do not 
know which are most significant. 
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Practical Limitations 

It would be desirable to study all public occupational education 
within the area including the education for the professions provided for 
the residents of the area. Three universities in the Triangle provide ex- 
tensive programs which educate for the professions; many residents of the 
area secure their professional education elsewhere. 

It is not expected that the roles of the colleges and universities 
can be studied as intensively as vocational and technical education, but 
they cannot be ignored. Data which could be gathered would Include: 

1. The percentage of high school graduates who enroll in 
colleges and universities. 

2. The percentage of these in the institutions in the Triangle 
who persist until graduation. 

3. The services of the colleges and universities in the Triangle 
to occupational education i:i the local and area schools of 
the region. 

A. Preservice and inservice education of personnel given. 

B. Assistance in designing curricula, planning facilities, 
and providing teaching aids. 

C. Consultant services provided. 

D* Extent of transfer from the area schools to the colleges. 

It would be desirable to study the subsequent careers of an esti- 
mated 60 percent of those who enter college who drop out or are eliminated, 
the occupations these persons enter, and the preparation for these occupa- 
tions which they receive. 



SECTION XIV 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The approach to the evaluation of occupational education suggested 
In this publication Is unique In several respects: 

1. It Is confined to evaluation by citizens. 

2. Its principal concern Is with finding the criteria and pro- 
cedures useful and usable In school districts, larger areas 
within states, states, regions Including several states, and 
the nation. 

3. It Is guided by accepted American Ideals and values. 

4. It Is concerned with all public occupational education, not 
merely with federally-aided vocational-technical education. 

5. It deals with occupational education from the nursery school 
through the university and includes adult education. 

6. It suggests study of all of the factors influencing occupa- 
tional education Including many not usually considered in 
evaluations . 

7. It seeks to find the apparent effects of the evaluation pro- 
cedures now In use. 

8. It attempts not only to evaluate the current situation but 
to find the reasons for It. 

9. It is related to an action program to improve the situation 
dlscusfsed. 

10. It stresses efforts to improve the evaluation process and to 
encourage continuing evaluation. 



Consultants' Reactions 



Approximately 25 consultants from many parts of the nation have 
shared in shaping the concept of evaluation and the plans for applying 
it that are described in this document. Excerpts from typical statements 
by consultants follow. 

"Your project differs from the usual evaluation project as 
night differs from day." 

"The need for adequate criteria and defined procedures for 
the evaluation of occupational education is acute." 

"The work you are doing is highly significant and should be 
continued by any and all means at your disposal." 

"There can be no research or development project of greater 
significance." 

c. 

"The project should be conducted as planned; it should not 
be narrowed; and definitely should not be discontinued." 

The Risks of Other Approaches to Evaluation 

We dare not be further misled by partial and prejudiced evaluations 
of occupational education. It cannot be judged solely in terms of first- 
job placements; the findings twenty years later may be markedly different. 
We cannot put upon the high schools or vocational educators in the high 
schools, responsibilities they cannot possibly discharge. All parts of 
our system of public education must contribute. The whole burden of oc- 
cupational education cannot fall on our system of public education, whose 
resources are small compared with those for occupational education con- 
ducted privately. We need not be apologetic about students who do not 
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pursue Indefinitely the occupations for which they were first trained but 
who advance to better occupations. We cannot rely unduly upon evaluations 
by the profession; lay citizens do not and they are the final evaluators. 

Lay Citizens Are Not to be Feared 

Professional occupational educators must rid themselves of their 
fears of lay citizens. Frequently they go beyond professional groups in 
asking for new funds, programs, personnel, and facilities. 

American Values Must be Upheld and Strengthened Through Evaluations 

Finally, the public schools and colleges are expected to be ex- 
emplars and guardians of American ideals and values. These can be evoked 
in evaluations or disregarded flagrantly. Their frequent neglect in eval- 
uations of public education provide no excuse for occupational educators. 
They can set the pace; they often have. 
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